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chapt::r :. 

THEY MEET. 

Major Penny, the head of our family. 
t>oss(ble that my name may not be un- 
known In connection with Deeds cf Daring 
on the Ensanguined Field, and - may also 
have been heard of ac the uncle of the Twopenny 
Twins. 

I am not prepared to describe myself as absolutely 
in the spring flowery period of my youth. Rather do 
I content myself by alluding to my time of life as the 
PRIME, and I refer to the accompanying illustrations, 
by Mr. Archibald Chasemore^ those desirous of further 
particulars. I may, however, incidentally mention that 
I have a contempt for the youth of the present gene- 
ration of the male sex, and, as an uncle of twins, ex- 
perience has caused me to rather loathe hoys than 
otherwise. 
I do not deem it necessary -br the purposes cf this 

15 
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narrative that I should just now enter into a length- 
ened account of my family, which consists, as upon 
previous occasions, of The Girls, my maiden sisters^ 
who still remain of mature age, with a growing ten« 
dency towards increased maturity. They are named 
as heretofore, Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula Penny. 
It may also be added (with the kind permission of Mr. 
Longfellow) that rising young curates may come, and 
rising young curates may go, but that the Girls go off 
never. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the whole 
management of our household is yet dependent upon 
my exertions, and that, as of old, I check the groceriesi 
audit the washing-book, and regulate things generallyi 
and that I am now upon my way to town upon busi- 
ness of importance with our family solicitor. 

As a journey to London is not an every-day occur- 
rence, I have decided to take a bed at Dozer's private 
hotel for a couple of nights, and to seize this oppor- 
tunity for doing a little shopping that I have had ia 
contemplation for some time back. To carry out this 
project I find it necessary that I should take luggage 
with me, and, going into the matter, discover that the 
likeliest things in that way, at the moment upon the 
establishment, are a venerable hair-covered trunk with 
bald patches, and a carpet bag of weird floral design, 
which I pack tightly, and put what is left over into a 
bandbox, originally the property of Bathsheba. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned, at this juncture^ 
that the station nearest to my place of residence, which 
is in a rather out-of-the-way spot, is one from which, 
under existing regulations, you cannot book through 
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AU then. 

to London. It is necessary to take another ticket at 
Hagglebury Junction, where you also change carriages, 
cross a bridge, pass through a tunnel, and go up and 
down many steps, whilst your luggage crosses the line 
in a fitful fashion an article at a time, and is carefully 
flung down, the wrong side up, at the wrong end of the 
platform. 

But here *s the train. I am seated in it, and my 
luggage is stowed away in the van. Here, too (in due 
course), is Hagglebury Junction. Here (after some 
searching for him) is a porter to see to the things. 
Here are the steps, and here we go up, up, up, with 
some one pushing behind. Here are the bridge and 
more steps, and here we go down, down, down O, with 
somebody else pushing behind. 

Here is the ticket office. '* The other window round 
the corner." Which corner, I wonder? They seem to 
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be always changing the pay-places at this confounded 
station ; and there 's the bell ringing for my train 1 

It was I who was wrong, it would appear, though 
the ticket clerk need not have been so grossly imper- 
tinent ; and I don't believe, even now, he has given me 
the right change. However, I had better reckon it 
oyer again in the train, and 

•• Any more going on ? " 

** Certainly ; I am ! Bless me I I nearly forgot the 
bonnet-box, and *' 




A little Mistake. 

Some one calling after me ; some one young and 
engaging, in an extremely tight-fitting black dress. 

" You left this behind you. in the pay-place. Your 
ticket." 

" A thousand thanks, my dear young lady. Permit 
me to assure you that I shall never " 

" Now then, sir; now then, miss I you 'd better look 
•harp if you want to catch it." 

We have looked sharp. We have rushed madly 
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down a passage, and up more steps. We have been 
tossed and tumbled into a first-class carriage. I am 
panting, and she, seemingly quite cool and collected, is 
smiling. When I have got a little of my breath back 
again FU conclude the sentence the vulgar porter fellow 
cut shorn 




Auoilicr 



Before I have got my breath back, however, she 
says. **Aie not you afraid you will catch cold, with 
your face to the wind ? " 

It is considerate on her part, of course ; and yet I 
somehow don't quite like the idea of her asking the 
question, and reply hastily, •' Oh, no, thank you; I like 
plenty of air." 

By the way. though — (I make this reflection two or 
three minutes later) — there is a frightful draught here, 
and already I have got one cinder in one eye. She 
says, •* I fear you will catch cold." 

I say, "I beg pardon. You yourself would probably 
prefer it closed ? " 
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^ Oh, no," she sa)rs, • I am sitting with my back to 
the engine ; I always do. Pray allow me." 

Before I can interfere she has risen swiftly, and 
closed the window. At the moment I am so surprised 
I can't think of anything to say upon the subject Then 
I venture to observe, "According to my experience, 
ladies, as a rule, prefer to ride the other way, facing the 
engine. Is it not so ? ** 

She savs, '* Women, as a rule, are stupid. They don't 
generally know which way a train is going, and sit down 
on the wrong side. Then they want the window up, 
and annoy other people." 

I say, " Madam, I am really much indebted to your 
care. Without you I should certainly have lost my 
ticket, and gained a sore throat" 

She says, " Yes ? " and opens a newspaper. 

Meanwhile I, contemplate her respectfully, and 
reflect She is very young — ^seventeen, I should think 
—and very pretty, and perfectly at her ease. She is, 
possible, a great traveller. She seems quite used to 
travelling alone. She is evidently a remarkable young 
lady. I wonder who the deuce she is ? I wonder also 
whether she knows that I am wondering. Probably 
she knows I am looking at her, although nothing could 
be more tranquil and seemingly unconscious than her 
face. 

** You have no paper,** she says, suddenly. ^ Would 
you like half this ? Here is the war news : nothing 
fresh." 

I thank her courteously, and accept the proffered 
sheet, observing, as I do so, that the Eastern Difficulty 
appears to be as far from solution now as ever. She 
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aays, " As an army man, you are, of course, able to 
study its military aspect From that point of view it 
must be deeply interesting.** 



Upon my word of honour, I doubt whether I have 
ever had the good fortune to meet with so well-informed 
a young lady. I have given her my views of the whole 
business, and she agrees with me perfectly. I have 
also related the principal incidents connected with th0 
Indian Mutiny, which I was in part instrumental in 
quelling, and mention the number of black fellows I 
myself gave orders to be blown from guns. I really 
had no idea the time had passed so quickly. Here we 
are, actually at our journey's end i 

^ Hallo, guard I Open this window I Let us out I * 




The Lut (for theprtumii. 

There is no one to attend to one, of courw ; aad» 
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after frantic struggles I manage to get down the glass, 
and am now straining every nerve to get hold of the 
handle outside. 

* There is a handle inside,** she says ; ••allow me.* 
And turning it as she speaks, the difficulty is at an end. 

She is really a most remarkable young lady 1 Who 
and what is she ? Where does she live ? 

•* Is not that your bandbox ? ** she inquires. I was 
leaving it behind me again in the confusion. ^ I noticed 
it in your hand," she adds, smiling slightly: **it struck 
me as rather a strange kind of thing for you to carry 
—Major." 



CHAPTER IL 

HE GETS INTO TROUBUL 

It has frequently been remarked upon the Ensan- 
guined Field (and elsewhere) that I, Major Penny, 
never lose my presence of mind. A Distingfuished 
Commanding Officer (now. alas! no more) once ob- 
served during a review of cavahy (auxiliary), when our 
corps had been charged by a runaway animal attached 
to a conveyance belonging to an itinerant greengrocer, 
and our line broken in several places: *• Major," he 
said, as I was in the act of picking myself up and re- 
covering my hat and sword, whilst giving the word 
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of command to my men to form a square — ^^ Major 
Penny, you *re equal to the occasion." 

Under these circumstances I simply ask, and natu- 
rally pause for a reply after asking, *' How is it that I 
should now be nowhere ? " Briefly summarized, the 
facts are these : A young and lovely lady, hitherto 
a perfect stranger, has shared a first-class carriage with 
me during a journey of an hour and fifteen minutes, 
during which we have discussed the Eastern Question 
and other novel topics of absorbing interest, and at 
parting at the terminus in London I am on the point 
of delicately expressing a hope that this meeting shall 
not be our last, when all at once a series of untoward 
circumstances occur, and she goes one way in a cab, 
and my luggage goes another, and I go a third, crying 
aloud for a hair trunk, a carpet bag of weird floral 
design, and a bandbox containing a hat 

At the very instant that I am gently pressing a tiny 
gloved hand, and am just beginning to make an ob- 
iervation, my eye falls upon my hair trimk being 
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pounced upon and borne away by a reckless porter^ 
and, hastily excusing myself, I dash after him. 

The porter repudiates my ownership of the half 
trunk, but I grapple with him, and after a desperate 
encounter recover my property. Whilst doing so^ 
however, my eye falls upon the carpet bag of weird 
floral design departing in an opposite direction, and 
recovering that also by resorting to similar violence, I 
seize both triumphantly, whilst in my excitement I 
trample on the bandbox, and gaze around for the cab 
with the young lady in it 

She is gone. I search wildly, but in vain, dragging 
my property about with me ; and at length, bitterly 
disappointed and prostrate with fatigue, cail a cab my« 
self, and bid the driver take me to Dozer's Hotel 

It is possible, should you be a Londoner, you may 
never even have heard of Dozer's, as I have reason to 
believe that the hotels of London are known only to 
visitors from the country, who hunt them up in Brad« 
•haw, and drive to them in a desperate kind of way, 
because they know no better. In like fashion I hunted 
up Etozer, and put myself into the hands of t^rovi« 
dence. 

The cabman himself does not know Dozer, but he 
knows the name of the street where Dozer dozes, which 
is Middlesex Street, Strand. 

I find that Dozer's is a private house of a Remark- 
ably genteel and quiet exterior, with a white doorstep^ 
and the name of Dozer on a bright brass plate. 

I see nothing of Dozer himself, but I take a wiry 
little lady, with tight corkscrew curls on either side of 
her temple^ to be Mrs^ Dozer, and am confirmed in 
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that opinion by her popping out from a kind of cup- 
board as I cross the mat, and popping down upon me 
bustling me and my luggage upstairs to a spare 

Whilst, as a general rule, objecting to be popped 
upon and bustled (a thing I never permitted, in my 
own house, from the Girls), I see no particular reason 
to object to the apartment provided for me, or the tin 
can of hot water. 

It is not my intention, this evening, to commence 
upon the business that has brought me to town, but I 
shall get at it the very first thing in the morning. In 
the meanwhile I see no particular reason why I should 
not have a nice little bit of dinner, and go afterwards 
to the play. Upon inquiry I find that I can have a very 
nice dinner indeed at Dozer's lable (Thdte, which takes 
place in half an hour, and I have just time to dress. 

My dress clothes were packed, according to my 
directions, in the hair trunk, and laid out flat 111 
unpack them. — Hullo I 
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It is extraordinary that when you leave a thing-* 
the simplest things, indeed — for another person to *\% 
it is invariably done wrong. Hathsheba has Jour 
something to the lock of the hair trunk, and I cap'! 
get the key to turn. — Ah I 

At last I have done it I can't get the key u»»l 
again, though ; but the trunk is open. Grood graciouj « 

What on earth did Bathsheba mean by cram i>ii^ 
an antiquated crinoline arrangement in here, on ^he 
top of — a flannel petticoat! This is awful ! this is '^f- 
rible I This is positively appalling < After all it wculd 
appear that the hair trunk, for the possession of \» hi- h 
I struggled with that porter, was not mine. On cter- 
ring to the outside of the lid, I see now. only too \ lainl> , 
I was mistaken. My hair trunk had many more bal 1 
places. There must have been two hair trunks, th a. 

"Who's there?" 

The Boots who brought my things u*^ stairs says a 
policeman and a person from the railway are bctow, 
and want to speak to me. 




Dismay uf ihe Major. 
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On reaching the passage the very porter meets my 
view, and instantly seizes me. He is out of breath. 

It subsequently transpires he has run all the way 
after the cab; but he manages to gasp out, "That Ji 
the man who stole the trunk. " 

This b confoundedly ridiculous, and confoundedly 
awkward and unpleasant Th^ Boots looks very 
serious, so does Mrs. Dozer. I'll be hanged but I 
hardly know what to say. If I only had a friend who 
could speak to my respectability, and 

In the name of all that is astonishing, here is one. 
Here is, in ppint of fact, the very identical long-lost 
young lady. 




Rescue of the Major. 

•This is Major Penny," she says, 

** Bless me ! you don't say so ? " cries Mrs. Dozer, 
•The Major Penny you were just speaking of? Police* 
man, my niece knows Major Penny. He is an officer 
in the Army, and highly connected." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦# 
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CHAPTER III. 

SHE SAVES HIM. 

My Stay in town has been rather longer dian I had 
at first intended it should be. The Girls have written 
to ask how the legal business that brought me up to 
town is progressing, and whether I am comfortable at 
Dozer's. 

Dozer's is quite a little world of its own, and has 
little in comnton with the noisy thoroughfare north of it 
Its members have, in a general way, a scared, rabbit- 
like look on them, and connive in shady places on 
landings. 

There is a good deal of whispering going on at 
Dozer's, which is partly owing to the dense population 
of the place, for at night, to judge by the snoring, there 
can scarcely be a cupboard unoccupied, and whatevei 
out-of-the-way nook you creep into, there is at least 
one eavesdropper peeping over your shoulder or breath- 
ing in the nape of your neck. 

The society being equally divided, as well as I can 
make out, between very newly-married couples and 
spinster ladies of mature age, the whispering and 
listening may, to a certain extent, be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

Before I have been many hours an inmate of Dozer's 
hotel, Mrs. Dozer has informed me, confidentially, that 
the company she entertains is, without exception, most 
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select, and that everybody is closely connected with 
the very highest county families. Possibly their furtive 
look, as though they were travelling incognito and 
were in momentary expectation of discovery, may be 
owing to their having put up at Dozer's, whose adver- 
tisements are seemingly framed for the purpose of 
attracting the economically disposed. 

During the periods between meals the rabbits are 
scattered about ; visiting, as well as I can understand^ 
the most harmless and inexpensive of London sights^ 
of which, in a shamefaced way, they impart the de» 
tails to one another at meal-times, blushing much. 

lobserve that I am treated with great deference by 
the little company, which I confess is gratifying, it 
being, indeed, what I have been accustomed to ; and 
when I make an observation at the dinner-table, there 
is a courteous silence. 

As, as a rule, nobody else makes observations of an 
audible character except myselt or Mrs. Dozer, or her 
niece (Miss Pinner) when asking my opinion upon a 
subject ; the silence, when not as above described as 
courteous, is usually profound. 

Indeed, after three days' experience of Dozer's, I 
find that what I may call the extraneous observations 
(those, I mean, not emanating from me) refer to re- 
quests for small pieces more, and regrets that there is 
a necessity to trouble the person nearest the potatoes 
to pass one. 

On the arrival of any fresh rabbit (they come and 
go from time to time), I overhear Mrs. Dozer pointing 
me out to the new-comer as one of her most valued 
icquisitiona^ a gentleman of the highest connexion;^ 
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and an officer of the hic;hest rank, who has been 
through all ** the wars," a statement which certainly is 
rather too sweening. but being in the form of a private 
comniunicaiion to another person, I hardly see how I 
can interfere with it 

Only presently, when Mrs. Dozer takes me on one 
side to whisper that the newest comer is Mr. Tomkins^ 
of the Midland Counties, whose family I must have 
heard of as one of the oldest and most highly esteemed, 
I half feel inclined to say, ''.They're a rum-looking 
lot, if they 're all that pattern." 

Away from the Dozers', I haye been progressing, I 
cannot deny, somewhat slowly with the business that 
brout^iit me to town. The fact is, that from a com* 
bination of circumstances, Mrs. Dozer, Miss Pinner^ 
and I have been twice to the play, and taken an oyster 
or two, on one occasion, afterwards, and a lobster on 
the other; and next day I hardly got into the City in 
time to catch my man. Again, Miss Pinner and I 
have visited a picture gallery or two, and that occu* 
pied the greater portion of two days. The fact of Miss 
Pinner being an orphan, with nobody in London but 
her aunt, who is necessarily confined to the house a 
good deal, to go out with, has really necessitated cer- 
tain sacrifices on my part on the score of gallantry. 

In short, I am suddenly startled on the morning of 
the fifth day by discovering that I have been so long 
in town, and. as yet, done nothing. I therefore take 
my bath with determination, resolutely thrust on my 
habiliments, breakfast lightly, ignore the newspaper, 
and take a 'bus to the Bank. 

I may here mention that my chief object in coming 
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to town IS to transfer a portion of my money from the 
quarter in which I have invested it to other quarters 
where I can get much more for it, and that in so doing 
I act in accordance with a determination I have arrived 
at some considerable time, though I have not thought 
fit to mention the circumstance to the Girls. 

The necessary process of transfer is a somewhat 
tedious one, and is moreover fraun^ht with a certain 
amount of unpleasantness, owing to my having to 
break it to one man of business that it is my intention 
to place my affairs in the hands of another. I am 
not personally acquainted with the other, but I shall 
of course make the strictest inquiries before doing 
anything definite. The first part of the process takes 
such a long while, and the amount of pedestrianism 
necessary before getting at the people I am to make 
strict inquiry of, results in my eventually deciding on 
taking a certain amount of risk in the matter, leaving 
the business in No. 2*s hands, and taking a cab back 
to Dozer's, thoroughly dead-beat 
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I find Mrs. Dozer and Miss Pinner at their fivi»» 
o'clock tea, and join them, at their request 

Mrs. Dozer remarks that I look knocked up, and 
suggests a teaspoonful of brandy. I allow that I am 
tired, take the brandy, and, feeling better, briefly 
describe the business I have been on. 

^ Did you say the name of your new man of busi- 
ness was Fogson ? " asks Miss Pinner, excitedly. 
^Good heavens, aunt! do you think it's the same 
person who robbed and ruined poor papa?** . 




DeediofVioleiiotti 

I am in a hansom flying along the Embankment 
We are blocked up on Ludgate Hill. I am out of 
the hansom, flying along on foot I am in another 
hansom. I am at Fogson's office. Fogson is not in. 
The clerk does not know whether or not he; will return 
that evening. I have got hold of that clerk, and am 
shaking hioL 
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fiftiwll Saip«dll 

t see my p tec tou> documents on Fogson's table yet 
ontouched I bound towards them, seize them with 
a yell of triumph, and fly to the door. I have escaped. 
I am saved ; but I have scarcely a gasp of breath left 
in me^ and I reach Dozer's again more dead than 
alive 
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The ladies are in a state of the greatest anxi-.t/p 
and they are powerfully moved by the news of ny 
success. Mrs. Dozer lau(;^hs. Miss Pinner's eyes fill 
with tears, and next moment I am on my knees b.es- 
sin<:^ her as my Preserver to whom I shall ever owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. At a moment of this k"nd 
one is not always so careful as one might be in olx*m 
choice of language. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SHE SEES AFTER HI&L 

It has been remarked, upon the Ensanguined Fieri, 
and subsequently, whilst retreating under heavy fire, 
by a Distinguished Officer (alas ! now no more — not 
the same one, however referred to in a previous 
chapter), that I. Major Penny, am seeminfjly imper- 
vious to fatip;ue when called upon for the display of 
sustained action. 

* Maj.^r/' said the Distinguished Officer above al- 
luded to (I have told the story upon many occasions 
at mess dinnct sand public banquets, and incorporated 
it into a letter to the Editor of tiie Times, which, how- 
ever, was not printed), " Major, there is nothing left 
for us but to run for it, so let us put our best legs 
forward." And we did, toa 
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•'Major/'said the same Distinguished Officer, speak- 
ing of the circumstance some time afterwards, "I 
shall never foi^et you. You led us, Major." 

It was the case; and upon subsequent occasions 
when it became necessary to employ similar tactics^ 
it was the case again. 

'* Major,*' said the same officer, after one of these^ 
* at heading a retreat you have no equal." 

How is it, then, that I, who have thus braved 
fatigue, and Ircpt up a two-mile run without turning 
a hair, whilst the cannons have thundered and the 
deadly missiles rent the air in the rear, should now 
be utterly prostrate after the excitement of that rush 
to the fraudulent person's office in the City, for tht 
purpose of recovering my precious documents ? 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to spend any further 
time in conjecture. The fact remains : I am quite 
knocked up. Mrs. Dozer says I have taken a chilly 
and recommends me to put my feet in hot water with 
a spoonful of mustard in it 



I have done so. I have also had something wann^ 
and have gone to bed early. 

But next morning I don't yet feel quite well, and 
Mrs. DoztT advises me to keep my room for a day or 
two. and take care of myself. Mrs. Dozer promises 
that she also will take care of me^ and Miss Pinner 
says she will too. 



I am at present occupied as above, and Mrs. D«zcr 

a— s 
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fetches and carries things at regular intervals ; and I 
have had a little physic, and a good deal of broth, 
and some jelly, and a chop or two, and, for an invalid, 
don't feel altogether uncomfortable. 

I am at this moment reaching a stage of conva* 
kscence wherein the pains have passed away, leaving 
only lassitude, best relieved by tonics, with intervals 
when I am desperately peckish, and call aloud for 
iMore chops. 




Through this stage, however, as during the Cilds 
before the Turn, Miss Pinner ministers to my wants 
with sweet solicitude, gliding gently to and fro, giving 
obdurate pillows delicate little digs with a nonsensi- 
cally small fist, and adjusting and readjusting screens 
and curtains with scrupulous nicety. Mrs. Dozer is 
also assiduous, but flouncy ; and brings with her 
•Hddeo draughty and goes away agaia leaving doors 
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open, which I get up and dose» using language as I 
dosa 

But then comes Miss Pinner again, and all once 
more is gentleness and peace, and a soft, soothing in- 
fluence lulls the nerves of the excited Invalid, and it 
is time fa a little more broth or jelly, or another. 
Chopi V 

Succeeding this perfod of convalescence is, another 
period of greater convalescence still, when the Invalid^ 
acting on advice, takes little strolls— Miss Pinner at 
his side in case of need, for he is as yet far from 
strong— as far as Adelphi Terrace or the garden on 
the Embankment between Waterloo Bridge and 
Charing Cross Railway. i 

A day or two more, and the Invalid's strength is so 
far recovered that more lengthened journeys are pro- 
jected and undertaken, including one by the Under- 
ground Railway, from the Temple to the Mansion 




* Wtjgjb both the two on jor for thrae Vptaeii* 
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House Station, for the purpose of ascending the 
Monument — ^a feat which Miss Pinner asserts she has, 
all her life, been long^ing to accomplish. 

At the Temple Station a boy in charge of the 
weighing machine urges us to try our "c'reck weight'* 
**On'y a penny, sir," he says; and then in desperation, 
as the proposal is scornfully rejected, "Weigh both 
the two on yer for three 'a'pence." 

The boy is rebuked for this unseemly levity. The 
train comes up and bears the couple away. Presently, 
arrived at Cannon Street, a short walk brings us to 
our journey's end, and we pay threepence each and 
begin going up the steps. 

What makes the Invalid lag behind ? Because he is 
an invalid, perhaps? No, there is another reason. 
Throughout the day he has been intending to ask a 
certain question, on which much depends. 




ileiM are too much for joa, I'm afriid, If^Oii* 
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It occurred to him early this morning that man was 
not bom to live alone, and that, in an invalided states 
it was soothing to be waited on by a sympathetic 
souL The question which aro^e out of these reflec- 
tions, and bore direct reference to them, was upon thjs 
very point of being asked at the Temple Station when 
the confounded boy there began bothering. The pr^ 
sence of an unsympathizing. crowd in the railway- 
carriage prevented the question being asked then. 
Now, surely, time and place were fitting, and the only 
difficulty was how to b^n. 

''These steps are too much for you, I am afraid. 
Major," Miss Pinner says. ** It was inconsiderate of 
me to ask you to come. Do take my hand, and I will 
help you.** 

I have no doubt that nothing could be kinder than 
Miss Fmner's motive ; but it cannot be denied that 
the situation, were the Major to allow himself to be 
puUy-hoyed up as suggested, would be wanting in 
dignity. 

However, he has not breath enough to climb stairs 
and ask questions at the same time. 

As a natural sequence to the Monument is Birch's^ 
in CornhilL Miss Pinner has never yet eaten real 
turtle-soup, and has all her life been longing to do sa 

On this occasion she tastes some of the best, and 
takes a sip or two of punch afterwards. 

She said sherry, but I said punch ; and now it is 
time for us to go back again to Dozer's. 

There was quite a crowd at Birch's, and we could 
not get a table to ourselves, so there was no oppor- 
tunity of asking the question theca 
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**0h9 Mi^or, did joa CYcr lee nich a lot of wedding-ringi?" 

Will there be any on the way back by the Under* 
ground ? Very likely not In that case, when and 
how 

'' Oh, Major, do look here I did you ever see such a 
lot of wedding-rings together in one window ? Who 
on earth can buy them ? " 



The question has been asked. It has been pro* 
nounced sudden — ^and so unexpected — but it is under 
consideration. 

Mrs. Dozer has to be consulted, and Dozer — (I be- 
lieve I have hitherto omitted to mention that there 
is also a Dozer of the male sex ; but he is of no con* 
sequence whatever). 
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The Dozefs have been consulted now, and every^ 
body has given their consent 

I cannot say upon whose authority the Rabbits have 
been consultedy.but I believe that such has been the 
case, and that the whole warren are consenting parties 
to the proposed matrimonial arrangement Indeed, I 
do not think I exaggerate the state of things when I 
say that general joy prevails, and the dinner-bell is 
tinging. 

Here, too, is the post And here is a letter from 
my maiden sisters. 

What 's this ? Confoumd it I The Girls, my maiden 
sbters, have heard from some one I met accidentally 
in town that I have been vtxy ilL 

Why ever did I come to town alone? 

And without my flannels I 

How inconsiderate ! . 

How unkind, how thoughtless of me not to writel 
And when would I have finished that dreadful legal 
business ? It was the anxiety and worry about that 
which had made me iU. 

But I must worry myself no more. The Girls them- 
selves have determined to come up and see to it and 
see to me. 

Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula will start by tht 
first train to-morrow moming» 

Here's a gol 
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CHAPTER V. 

HE DOES DESPERATE DEEOa 

^T would appear the Girls are bent upon taking 
decisive steps. It would seem that the Girit 
have made their minds up, and if I may be 
permitted a colloquial expression, mean to be 
*• down on "me. 

This is really very funny of the Girls I I 
have before now (see " Twopenny Twins " for 
particulars) observed that upon occasion the 
Girb rise equal to it, and form a square^ as it 
were, with bayonets fixed. 

This behaviour on the part of the Girls 
makes me smile — not unkindly, I trust ; but 
still I cannot resist smiling. It k really too 
preposterous that I, who on the Ensanguined Field — 
that I, in point of fact — I, Major Fenny, should be 
taken to task for what I do, and called to order by 
elder sisters, like a refractory small boy. Not, by the 
way, that I have exactly been called to order, but 
it might as well be clearly understood that I don't 
mean to be. 

Where are the pen and ink? Ill just dash off a 
line or two to the Girls (there 's just time to catch the 
post). I '11 just dash off a line or two that I rather 
fancy the Girls will find a Settler. 
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Tbe Major dashing off a kw iinai* 

I have been dashing off a lot of lines, and haire 
dashed off the points of a pen or two, and upset sooio 
ink ; but as yet I am not satisfied. 

Ah, to be sure ! Why did I not think of that before? 
1 11 send a telegram. 

The telegram is a noble Institution, and saves a lot 
of awkwardness. You sometimes do not know how 
the deuce to b^n a letter, and whether you ought to 
•ay the person you are writing to is your ** dear sir,* 
or only " dear sir," or simply " sir," or whether he ought 
not to be ^dear Mr." whatever his name is. But in a 
tel^ram, or, indeed, on the humble post-card, no be* 
ginning is necessary; and, again, there is no hesitatioa 
needed at the end relative to your being his ** sincerely/ 
••truly," ••faithfully/' or "obediently." 

Then again — and this is the grand point— you can 
be abrupt, and need not go into any confounded 
troublesome explanations. 

In the present instance a telegram is just exactly 
what I want Here's a form, and here goca 
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Let 's see, now. You can get twenty words for your 
shilling. I shan't want as much. 



It Is a confounded difficult thing to allay anxiety 
and express oneself intelligbly in twenty words, but I 
flatter myself I have done so ; and now for a mes- 
senger, to run with this to the telegraph-office — and 
now for dinner. 



When I come to think of it, now the telegram b 
fone, and there is no hope of recalling it, was it alto- 
gether politic on my part to say I was just upon the 
point of starting for Liverpool on business of import- 
ance, and that I would write full particulars in a day 
or two ? Does not this almost seem like procras- 
tinating the evil day ? and won't the real explanation 
get awkwarder and awkwarder to make, the longer 
it is put off? 

Possibly— only dinner is served just now, and it is 
all right for the present 

The dinner-hour at Dozer^s has, gradually, become 
quite a pleasurable event to be looked forward to. As 
the oldest, and I may add the most honoured, of Mrs. 
Dozer's guests, I take the head of the table, whilst 
Mrs. Dozer faces me. The male Dozer does not dine 
with us. Not being able to get home from the City in 
time, he has some lukewarm bits and bats by himself 
out in the passage or somewhere. 

From the head of the table I lead the conversatioa 
to topics of general interest, such as the Eastern Diffi- 
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cnlties, and casually refer to past experience in time 
of war. This evening in particular I fight several 
battles o'er again, and charge tUe enemy with much 
slaughter, whilst, by the aid of the remains of the roast 
sirloin before me, I vividly conjure up the aspect of the 
Ensanguined Field. I observe while thus employed 
that some among the guests shudder and turn pale^ 
and Miss Pinner, gently pressing my arm, sasrs, ''Major, 
you Ve positively too awful I Pray don't** 

This is not the first time that the graphic force of 
my narratives has met with such flattering recognition, 
although my letters may not be thought to be worthy 
of insertion in the Times by those in power in Print- 
ing House Square. 

After dinner Miss Pinner retires to Mrs. Dozer^s 
private parlour, where I presently follow her. Upon 
my entrance I am under the impression that she is 
asleep, but she says she was only thinking. As is, I 
presume, usual under such circumstances, I say, '' Of 
what ? " She says, " I was trying to remember how 
many steps there were up to the top of the Monument" 

After this we sit hand in hand for a time, silently. 
Then suddenly the Boots opens the door. 

"Some ladies want to see you, Major,* says the 
Boots. " They say their name is Penny.** 

The deuce they do i It 's the Girls I 



This really is most unreasonable conduct on the 
part of the Girls. Indeed, I call it scarcely delicate ; 
and so I *ll tell them when 

Tl^y are an the dining-room, sitting in a row, and 
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on their faces is an expression indicative of the deepest 
anxiety. As I enter they rise simultaneously, and then 
one at a time, according to seniority, fall upon my 
neck and sob. 

I say, " Don't make a scene I What the deuce is 
the matter?" 

Bathsheba says^ ''Why did you keep it a SOcret 
from us?" 

What does she mean ? I somehow feel what I have 
keard described as sneaky. I trust I don't also look 
it " But," I say, " it has been nothing serious." 

''Oh, do not say thatT' cries Cassandra; ''in a 
question of the heart ** 

" What do you mean by the heart ? * I say. • The 
fceart, had nothing whatever to do with it" 

** Oh, brother ! brbther ! *' cry all the Girls in chorus. 
^Thisis unworthy of vou; but may you be happy 
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with her. We have done our best ; but that it past 
and gone. V/e are only in the way — now.** 



I do really think this is most unseemly on the part 
of the Girls. At their time of life they ought to know 
better. 

There is not room for them at Dozer's, which is just 
now choke-full so they have ^one to another hotel 
near at hand, and in the morning I suppose I had 
better introduce them to Jemima. 

It may possibly be rather a shock to them to know 
that Miss Pinner's name is Jemima Not only because 
tiie names in our family have hitherto had a more 
elevated and ornamental turn about them (according 
Xxisome tastes)» but also because there has already been 
a Jemima connected with our family, who turned out 
disastrously. Indeed, she married the Twopenny^ and 
Vas the mother of The Twins I 



There Is a knock at the door. Another visitor for 
me. This time my old friend and companion-in-arm% 
Captain Pincher. 

Fincher apologizes for Intruding (I do not disguise 
from him the fact that, to a certain extent, I look upon 
bis visit in that light), and says that he came up in 
the same train with the Girls, and that he had endea- 
voured to reach my hotel first, to warn me I was to 
be taken by surprise. 

** Confound it, sir I ** I cry. ''the behaviour of thoia 
Qds is altogether preposterous.'' 
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'* It is, sir/' says Pincher, shaking hands with mc 
warmly. 




Pattmgik toPliiclier. 



Pincher is not such a fool as I took him for. I will 
introduce him to Jemima. 

I have. He takes her hand— both hands. He kisses 
her. 

*• I say, look here ^ 

'* My dear young lady, I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance," he says ; " and yours too, madam " (to 
Mrs. Dozer). ** Your future husband, ma'am" (still to 
Mrs. Dozer), ''is the oldest friend I have in the world." 

Then aside to me : ** How old is the daughter i Stm 
is a fine girl** 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THEY ARE fiETROTHEa 

They have met 

The Girls and Miss Pinner have had an Intenriew, 
and I am not sorry it is over. 

It occurred this morning. The Girls entered, as it 
were, to slow music, and formed a group. Then Misi 
Pinner was sent for. ^My dear, my sisters^** I said, 
and the Girls replied in chorus. " We are very gratified 
to make your acquaintance** and all three stretched 
out their right hands stifBy. 

There is something singularly firm and resolute about 
the Girls since this interview, and they act and speak 
in concert, as though they were clockwork. It is con* 
foundedly absurd of them, and I wish they wouldn't 

Miss Pinner remarks it too, and sa)^ ^Are they 
always like that ? How funny I "^ 

I do really wish to goodness the Girls wouldn't It 
is not a pleasant thing for the members of one's family 
to present themselves in a humorous light to future 
members, and go on like Jacks-in*boxe& 

Another day has passed ; we have been betrothed 
now more then thirty-six hours. The sensation is 
remarkable, and probably is pleasurable also when 
one gets more used to it At present, however, it is 
rather like acting a play, and there is more drawing 
np in rows and taking fixmt places, so to speak, among 
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the other guests at the hotel than I quite care for ; and 
between ourselves, I don't mind owning that I Ve pretty 
well had enough of everybody's congratulations. 

Why, confound it all, old Dozer himself has been 
at it! The Male Dozer, I mean. Though I have 
scarcely ever exchanged a word with him since I Ve 
been in the house, he has had the audacity to dig me^ 
Major Penny, in the ribs^ and call me^ Major Penny^ a 
sly dog! 

'Sir PI ejaculate^ 




«We're worth all Uie yoaBC>Bi pot together, wmh, m% M^f" 



"Ah ! ^ Dozer Male goes on, with a feeble chuckle 
••we *re worth all the jroung 'uns put togedier, aren't 
we, Major?" 

This is almost comic of Dozer Male. From sheer 
absurdity I cannot very well take offenoe at it, so I 
let Dozer Male go on chuckling, and treat him with the 
contempt he deserves. 

• • • 
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It is remarkable how calmly Miss Pinner takes it 
alL To look at her one would imagine she had been 
betrothed all her life — ^had, so to speak, starred in the 
part all round the provinces. 

In my own mind I had formed certain resolutions 
with regard to the marriage and honeymoon. I had 
fixed upon some quiet City church — I don't car^ to be 
made a show of—and a month at some peaceful village 
on the coast of Devon (I hate your vulgar, crowded sea- 
«de places) would be delightful I 

But it would a[.pear that Miss Pinner has also got 
her views upon the subject 

** There is only one way of spending a honeymoon 
properly/' she says» ^and that is by making a tour 
through Europe.** 

There is a sense of wideness and space, not to men- 
tion the money it would come to, about this idea that 
takes my breath aw ly. Yec, if she has really set her 
heart upon it, and Cook and those other people does 
these thmgs so much cheaper nowadays— 

^ But," she continues — it seems she has not finished 
the sentence yet — ** there is no necessity for such ex- 
travagance, and it would be a much wiser course, it 
seems to me, to spend the money upon our house, for 
you know there will be so many things wanted** 

> This is really most considerate, and, indeed, most 
remarkable on the part of Miss Pinner, and, as well as 
I am able to judge, wholly unprecedented on the part 
of so young a woman, under such circumstances. 

In other respects, also, Miss Pinner is remarkable. 
I had had my doubts respecting the way things should 
be ^r^nged after the houc^ uiuoo, as far as our tuiuio 
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kome is concerned Of course the Girls, who have 
previously shared my home with me, cannot be turned 
adrift That is certain. But at the same time it is 
also certain that Mrs. Major Penny that is to be will 
not be able to share my home with the Girls. 

It is true that as yet there has been no bloodshed, 
but Miss Pinner and the Girls occupy a position towards 
each other just now which leaves much to be desired. 

Not being able to speak from personal experience, 
and Pincher being also ignorant on the point, i can't 
quite decide how a betrothed couple are supposed to 
spend their time. I have hitherto been under the im- 
pression that they wandered about hand in hand, and 
sat together a long while silently with hands daspedp 
but I doa*t think Miss Pinner is that kind of giiL 




The Calcnlatiiig GirL 
On the contrary^ she is as a rule absorbed in aiitb* 
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metic She sends to upholsterers for their price lists 
and makes a study of them. All by herself she at- 
tends sales, and annotates her catalogue. She says it 
will be a useful check against impositioa whea w« 
begin buying. 




Oodnr'tafBolloit 



*Lo6k at her, Major,"* says Mrs. Doser, witfi enth » 

riasm ; "* fhere 's sums for yoo I there *s addition, sulK 
traction, long division. Wi^, Cocker 's a fool to it I" 

Mrs. Dozer is a well-meaning woman, but wanting 
in delicacy, sometimes. 

^She'll look after you, Major," Dozer Male also 
observes later on, ** same as my missus has ma Thqr 
all do it, sir ! It 's right they ought."* 



Perhaps, by the way, it is time to begin to bigr 
thini^s, instead of only looking at them being bought 
by other people. I have now decided on leaving the 
GHrls the house we have hitherto occupied, and taking 
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a small cottage or villa myself somewhere in a gented 
suburb. I mention the fact to Miss Pinner. 

'•I have thought of that,** she says, •'and have 
written to most of the house agents. Do you caie (or 
ttis style?"* 




netlfkb 



The style is neat and plain — very much so^ Indeed; 

and it is also small and compact 

" It is scarcely picturesque/' I venture to observe ; 
•but with a Virginia creeper or some clematis ** 

**They harbour earwigs, I am told," she repliesi 

••Then we won't have them," I cry, kissing the hand 
In which she holds the picture. ^ And it is compact 
and snug : it shall be our little nest, and we will be 
the little birds to roost in it 1 11 take it at once." 

'* Had you not better have in a surveyor first ? " says 
Miss Pinnen 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BE NAMES THE DAT. 

There are several quiet churches still existing III 
the City. 

There is Saint Canker- in -the -Close, and Saint 
Creeper in Backslider Street, and several others, but 
I have given the preference to Saint Starvus-cum« 
Bagabones, and that 's where I intend the ceremony 
to take place. 

Saint Starvus is round a comer down a crooked 
lane^ which on a week-day is blocked up by heavy 
waggons, and is full of strange noises, the shouting dl 
men, the clatter of horses' hoofs, the creaking of cranes, 
and the rattling of chainsL 

But on Sunday a surprising calm pervades the neigh* 
bourhood, which, however, can scarcely be called holy, 
because nobody thereabouts goes to church. They do 
not toll a bell at Saint Starvus's, either because they 
do not think it necessary or because they have not got 
one. 

There is a parson laid on, who comes there when he 
is well enough, and a mysterious official, who is sup- 
posed to be the verger, and who is also the clerk ; and 
there is an opener of pews, whose place, as far as the 
opening is concerned, is a sinecure. 

As regards the reliable congregation. He is one In 
number. He attends regularly, fair weather or foul, 
and sits in the free seats and listens meekly when 
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there is anything to listen to, or meekly takes himself 
oflf again after waiting half an hour or so on those 
occasions when the pastor does not put in an appear- 
ance. 

Two or three old ladies, believed to be stone deaf, 
and a boy of empty mind, collect together within the 
old venerable pile from time to time, but they cannot 
be relied on. 

The congr^fatlon, therefore, can only be fairly 
reckoned as one in number — a doddering old gentle- 
man who was bom and brought up in the crooked lane 
at a house pulled down long a^o to make way for a 
many-storied building, in front of which waggons load 
and unload all day long ; and now he Comes from a 
distance to listen to the same pastor under whom he 
has sat for over half a century. 

It b my intention that the wedding ceremony shall 
be as private as possible, and I rather fancy I hava 
hit upon a tolerably sneaky place for it to occur i& 
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I am happy to say that my choice has met with the 
approval of Miss Pinner, and that she b quite agreed 
with me that we will have no tomfoolery. We have 
talked the matter over ; she sitting on the arm of my 
chair and listening attentively. She says — 

'' It is not particularly romantic, but it is the proper 
view to take of the thing. We will put on our oldest 
clothes, and if it rains I can wear my waterproof and 
goloshes. Won't 1 h it be jolly ? * 

I don't know that we need actually go to such ex* 
tremes as these suggested, but I certainly see no occa* 
sion to make a mountebank of oneself. 

"We will go out as usual without saying a word to 
any of them," I say, "and drop in and get it over. 
Then drop down the river (the steamboat pier is quite 
close too) and stop, say, a couple of days at Gravesend.* 

''Or Greenwich," says Miss Pinner, "which is nearer, 
and the fare considerably less." 

" Well, as to that." I say, gently patting her on the 
head — upon my soul she is the most thou2:htful little 
woman alive — " we won't consider a trifle of that kind 
upon such an occasion." 



Before taking any decisive steps in the matter, when 
I have named the day (Miss Pinner said I had better 
name it), I go down to Samt Starvus's and reconnoitre, 
I ascertain that the keys of the church are kept at a 
shoemaker's in the next street, and find that the shoe- 
maker, who is also clerk and verger, has gone out, and 
is not expected home for some hours. If, however, it 
ift any business about the church, Mrs. Shoemaker tells 
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me» I had better see him at the church next day, which 
is Sunday. 




liie Verger. 

On Sunday I go to Saint Starvus's about half an 
hour before morning service, and interview the verger. 
He opens his eyes very widely when I tell him that I 
require a marriage ceremony as soon as it can con* 
veniently be performed. 

He says, ** Is the lady your daughter ? * 

I reply, not without some excusable indignation, 
•Certainly not, sir. JMo relation at all." 

Presently it dawns on him that it is my own marriage 
I am speaking of» and he then tells me that he has no 
doubt but that it will be all right, but there has not 
been a marriage at Saint Starvus's for more than 
twenty years. 

♦ • # • • 

Tht preliminary arrangements have been made. 
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The baimt have been put up, and I have reason to 
believe we have been asked in church on three con- 
•ccuthre Sundays, althouj^h I have not been to Saint 
Starvus's to hear. And now the day has arrived. 



It was really a splendid notion of mine. I steal 
away after breakfast, according to previous arrange- 
inenty and rush to the church in a cab, where presently, 
also by previous arrangement, Miss Pinner is to meek 
tne. I give the cabman a shilling more than his fare 
One is not married every day. The cabman pockets 
k without any outward manifestation of feeling. Ha 
does drive a cab every day. 

I pick my way among the ws^ons, chuckling (not 
a soul notices me), and reach the church. On my way 
I meet tba verger, and a youthful curate^ laid oo Cor 




Co 
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the occasion, who is to adjust the noose— I mean tie 
the knot He seems awestricken on hearing who I 
am, and shakes hands with me as the Ordinary at 
Newgate might do on a dissimilar occasion. And 
here we are at the church — good gracious I 

A perfect mob await me on the steps. I am ab> 
iolutely. cheered 

I have a good mind to run away, but how can I do 
•o when I expect Miss Pinner to arive every moment? 
Instead, I dash through the mob, and plunging into a 
high pew, throw myself upon a seat and pant 




HcNUided down. 

But even here I am not safe from the rabble. Thcjr 
crowd round and point at me, and talk about me as 
though I were part of a waxworks. Presently some 
one breathes upon my crown and taps ma on tha 
•boulder^ and a voice I know says: 
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'^You're an old slyboots^ aren't you? We all knew 
It We 're all here." 

It is the Male Dozen Nobody would believe such 
a thing ; but the Male Dozer is the one regular con- 
gregation, and it was his marriage that was the last 
iolemnized at St Starvus-cum-Bagobonen 



CHAPTER Vm 

THEY MARRY HIM. 

The statement made by the Male Dozer b f n s 
measure correct The greater part of the people from 
the hotel are already in the church, and, as I glare 
afTrightedly around, half a score of heads nod at me^ 
and imbecile smiles greet me on every side. 

/ do not smile. On the contrary, my face wears an 
expression which I trust is sufficient to show that I 
am far from being gratified by their uncalled-for at* 
tendance at what I had intended should be a private 
wedding. 

Meanwhile, what the deuce has become of Miss 
Pinner ? 

If by any possible chance Miss Pinner should not 

But, no ! I can't entertain an idea so horrible for a 
moment 
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Meanwhile the mob appear to fancy there is a chance 
of something of the kind occurring, and whisper and 
giggle a good bit among themselves. 

This is rapidly becoming unbearable. What's 
that? 

Cheers 1 Loud cheers in the lane without I Intense 
excitement within, and murmurs of ''Here she is I 
Here she is 1 ^ 

Naturally I go forward to meet her, but as my eyes 
fall upon her I almost lose my equilibrium. She is 
not wearing her old clothes. There are no signs of the 
waterproof, and the goloshes are not there. 

On the contrary, she is attired in white. A wreath 
of orange-blossoms and a long lace veil take the place 
of the baby bonnet I had wooed and won her in, if I 
may be pardoned the poetic imagery. 

My first feeling is that of indignation — ^my next of 
pride. Jemima is unquestionably sweetly pretty thus 
attired, and you will allow it is a trying dress for the 
generality of girls. 

I may incidentally mention that white hardly suits 
the Girls — Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula — who it 
would appear are going to be bridesmaids. 

** You won't be angry with me," Jemima says in a 
low tone, hastily. "They had made the dress, and 
made me put it on. It would have been absurd to 
make a fuss about it, and besides, I might as well try 
to do you credit." 

She is the most wonderful matter-of-fact little womaa 
on the face of the earth. 

^ Under the circumstances it must be allowedi'' I 
\lft%\xi to say; but the clerk says-* 
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'Now, sir, please it's getting* late Are jrouqute 
wady?- 



In another five minutes we are half married. la 
another ten the ceremony is complete, and our names 
are in the I'egister. Shortly afterwards we are in the 
street, where the rabble await us. As well as I can 
make out by one hasty glance around, I am inclined 
to believe that all the warehousemen in the big build* 
ings within miles have struck work and assembled to 
see the sight Fortunately, somebody has got the cab 
—no, it is a brougham, it seems — close up to the 
church, several waggons having moved out of the way 
to give it room ; and, as soon as it can be managed, I 
get Miss— I mean Mrs. Major Penny — into it and 
follow myself, the mob, meanwhile, cheering tremen- 
dously, which they continue to do for the next three 
or four minutes, whilst our coachman has a verbal row 
with a carman, just arrived on the ^cene, and persisting 
in blocking up the road 

We are free at length, and on our way hoihe to the 
hotel There is breakfast waiting for us, it would 
appear. Speeches, too, most likely. I can't help shud* 
dering a little when I think of it» but Mrs. Major Fenny 
says — 

*• After all, it won't last for ever. They won't want 
ta spend the honeymoon with us, I suppose P 

« ♦ ♦ « ♦ m 
The breakfast is over. The wedding-cake— theie Is 
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a wedding-cake, if you please — has been cut, with the 
ordinary attendant ceremonies, and the speeches havf 
set in with severity. 




Dozer Male at U. 

At the present moment Dozer Male b on his legs. 
I can't exactly say what he is talking about, and I 
don't think he exactly knows himself; but he men* 
tions, among other things, that though he has not 
known me all his life, he never met with a man he was 
more proud to know. He also adds that his experience 
of the married state has been satisfactory. He doesn't 
know what he would have done had he not met with 
Mrs. Dozer, and all he can say is he hopes Mrs. Dozer^t 
niece will prove a second Mrs. Dozer to his friend and 
companion in arms, if he may be allowed the exprea* 
•ion, Major Penny. 

I have replied I am back in my seat again, with 
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a strong consciousness of having been confoundedly 
ridiculous and utterly irrevelant, and now old Pincher 
is at it about the Bridesmaids. 



It is all overt 




It b absolntdy all over at last, and I have shakta 
hands with Pincher, who wrings mine silently and sheds 
a tear, and the Girls are all weeping, and about twenty 
persons of both sexes have kissed Mrs. Major Penny 
(I don't know how long that sort of thing is expected 
to go on), and we are in the cab ready to start Olil 



It 's a shoe I Confound such tomfooleiy I but I 
suppose I ought to smile and pretend I rather liked 
tliat one on the nose 1 

■ 
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Tluowfaig the SUpfMKi 

Mow long is the ass of a driver going to be befort 
ke starts ? They '11 have our livea^ or break a window 
diiectlyl 



CHAPTER IX 

HE HONEYMOONS 

I SHOULD fed much obliged if anybody would 
Mndly inform me why the deuce I (Major Penny) 
should be expected to know an)rthing about Slocum 
Fodger, either in or out of season. 

My acquaintance with Slocum Podger has beea of 
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brief duration, and it ahall not, if I have my way, be 
greatly prolonged. 

It would appear that Slocum Podger has a season 
some time or other, and that this time is not that 
'time. 

When I ask the landlady whether there were many 
visitors at Slocum Podger just now, she says, " No^ 
sir ; we 're veiy quiet** 

Facts that have subsequently come to light prove 
Mrs. Major Penny and myself to be the only two. 

We sought for a quiet place 1 We have surely got 
k then, you say. 

Have we? That's all you know I 

It has been observed by somebody that there b no 
solitude like that to be found in a crowd. That man 
had probably had had his turn of trying to get round 
a quiet comer at Slocum Podger. 

But there is no quiet comer to get round. The eye 
of Slocum Podger is for ever on you, and it is an eager 
and a hungry tyn. 
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The one aim and object of the native of Slocum 
Podger is to hound you down and take you for a drive 
or a sail, or urge you on to row yourself, or to sell you 
new milk from the cow (throwing in the cow as a kind 
of novel source of milk just discovered), or to thrust . 
sliell-pincushions on you ; and the last attempt has 
been that of a blear-eyed boy who has followed us a 
mile out of the town to sell us a cocoanut 

We take the parlours at the bow-windowed house 
at the epd of the Terrace (which commands a sea- 
view), and take them at the landlad/s own price. I 
tell her that as an old soldier I like punctuality and 
regularity. I mention the hour at which I am accus- 
tomed to dine, and the hour when I require the break- 
fast and lunch to be upon the table. I interrogate 
her respecting the aspect of her house, and finding 
her vague upon the subject, set her right. I suggest 
S few alterations in the disposal of the furniture, and 
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request that tiie clock upon the mantelpiece, which 
is absurdly incorrect, shall be removed ; and her pre- 
sence being no longer required, I mention the fact 

But she does not retire. On the contrary, she falls 
Into a pensive attitude and contemplates us with a 
bland smile. We might be a play got up for her 
especial amusement 

With withering irony I ask whether she would not 
like to take a seat She takes one. ^ 

Perhaps it is as well for all parties that at this 
moment there is a knock at the street door and she 
goes to answer it Some one from the Bazaar and 
Assembly Rooms who wishes to know if the lady and 
gentleman will do him the honour to inscribe their 
names in the visitors' list I see no particular reason 
why we should not and Mrs. Major Penny says, '' By 
all means 1 You sign for both." 

Upon this the landlady supplies pens and ink, and 
I take a seat at the table and lay the volume out be- 
fore me. It is a brand-new volume, perfectly empty 
with the exception of two lines, thus:— 

•VISITORS' LIST,* 
••arrivals.** 
Below this I add another line :«- 
••Major Penny and Mrs. Penny, from London.* 

Meanwhile the landlady is looking on with a smilt 
of much blandness, and receives the book, still smil- 
ing, and carries it away. 

As from the bow-window I watch its prpgrcss uj^ 
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the road, I observe that tlie boy carrying It is su<fU 
denly waylaid by a bareheaded man in a white apron, 
having the appearance of a grocer, who reads the 
entry eagerly, and whilst he is so engaged other per- 
sons, having the appearance of a greengrocer and a 
butcher, join in excitedly, and then all rush off in 
opposite directions. 

Within an hour cards and circulars requesting tha 
honour of Major Penny's patronage have arrived from 
the local tradesmen, and, with them in my hand, I 
go forth to order in provisions, accompanied by Mrs. 
Major Penny, and watched from the door by the land- 
lady, smiling her hardest. Confound that woman's 
smiling I I hope it won't go on much longer. 



I have nothing particular to ur^^^e against Slocum 
Podger as a bathing-place, only I should be sorry to 
bathe there myself; nor against it as a pleasure re- 
sort, except that as the amusements are limited to an 
Assembly Room where nobody assembles, but which 
18, just now, used as a kind of hospital for invalid 
perambulators and Bath-chairs that have gone wrong; 
I don't think it can be called too gay. As a poor, 
paltry, bleak, bare, and barren little place, I give 
Slocum Podger jts due, and willingly testify to its 
openness and airiness ; the latter amounting to small 
hurricanes enough to blow you clean off your feet 

Possibly this wind may add to the appetite of the 
natives in these parts, and unusual efforts be rendered 
necessary to procure the means of appeasing the sams^ 
and this also may be the reason why, upon the appear* 
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aace of the first visitors this season, they are remorse- 
Itssly hounded down. 

I have made the necessary purchases, and the local 
tradesmen watch us from their premises with pensive 
sadness. I suppose they thought we were going to 
empty the whole of the shops. 

We haven't been here more than a couple of hours^ 
end we have made a deadly enemy of one mariner, 
who has a boat to let which we will not hire of hinu 
The person at the Bazaar and Assembly Rooms h^is 
come forth upon the threshold, again and again, with 
a wistful smile, and now as we pass her by, for the 
sixth time, she looks vindictive. The blear-eyed boy 
with the unsold cocoanut (one of last season's, I '11 
take my oath) has the aspect of an assassin, and 
moves his white lips as though invoking maledictions. 
Two ancient mariners, with one telescope between 
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them, follow us steadily for over an hour, and, at in« 
tervais, offer tlie loan of the telescope putting forth 
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fresh arguments, each time, to prove that not to bor- 
row their telescope (for the price of a pint) and spot 
iininteresting objects far away, is to miss the one aim 
and object a reasonable being cares to go on living 
for. 

We have had ouf dinner to a smiling accompani- 
ment from the landlady, who never leaves us, and now 
in the moonlight we have wandered out upon the pier^ 
and ar^ for the first time, alone^ on this the evening 
of the day of our wedding. 




Bkiied calm at lait 

The natives retire early at Slocum Podger, it would 
feem, and the town lies silently in the pale moonlight 
afar off, a tiny light twinkling here and there in the 
upper windows. 

Nothing but the faint plashing of the waves against 
the green and time-worn woodwork below us, breaks 
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Ae sweet calm. Nothing else but — z, pair of heavy 
boots approaching from the distance. 

The boots draw nearer. Their owner comes in sigh^ 
reaches us, and pulls up short 

He is the owner of a fishing-smack, and is going 
fishing \fy moonlight It is now nearly eleven. He 
proposes to remain fishing till five in the morning, and 
he came out of his way up the pier because it occurred 
to him we should like to be of the party, and pay ] 
half a crown ibr the privilege. 



CHAPTER X. 

SHE IS PRACTICAU 

It is possible that under conditions even less favour* 
able than one's honeymoon Slocum Podger might bo 
found endurable — as long as it didn't rain. 

It may be ui^ed by the unreflective that a wet day 
can make but little difference to a couple honeymoon- 
ing. That shows what the unreflective know about 
it! 

It is raining hard just now at Slocum Podger. 
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From the bow-window of my parlour I can sec (kr 
away to the right and to the left, up and down the 
long, straggling, one-sided street which forms the 
centre of traffic and commerce of Slocum Podger, and, 
with the exception of somebody in a white apron, peep- 
ing timidly from a shop door (doubtless the shop- 
keeper, who has nothing else to do), there is no sign 
of Ufe. 

Stay ! there Is a stray dog a long way off in the 
opposite direction. A dog of wobegone aspect sitting 
shivering under the shelter of the sea-wall, and hang* 
ing down his head as though in thought 

The rain falls steadily, swelling the puddles in the 
middle of the road, drifting with a dreary sound 
against the window-panea A water-pipe dose ^y^ 
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communicating with the roof of the house, keeps up a 
constant dribble, which is a dismal thing to listen to 
for long at a time. 

Mr& Penny has brought down some needlework. 
It is a blue cloth petticoat, and she is sewing a button 
on it with a businesslike air. 

I cannot exactly say why, but this act on the part 
of Mrs. Penny, on the third day after our weddings 
strikes me as singularly unsentimental 

I don't say so, however. I only say, **Busy, eh?* 

She saysi ^ I must do something," and threads a 
needle. 

I take a seat upon the sofa by her side. She moves 
an inch or two, possibly to make room for me, only 
there wgplenty of room. I take the hem of the petti- 
coat in my hand, and she pulls it very gently, but 
hard enough to pull it away, and says, " You mustn't 
touch." 

Then we sit silently for a time, and then I put my 
arm round her waist, on which she gives my band a 
prick with her needle— a good sharp prick, which 
makes me cry " Oh ! " 

On which she says, "I hope I didn't hurt you." On 
which I say, '*No; it's nothing!" feeling bound to 
treat the matter thus, though it aches for an hour 
afterwards. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Penny goes on sewing oa 
the button, after having placed her work-basket be- 
tween us ; and I go on looking on at a respectful dis- 
tance, and the rain goes on raining, and, altogether, it 
Is not quite as gay as it might be. 

# # « ♦ # # 
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Tlie question is. when it is raining at Slocum Podger, 
how do lodgers, who do not happen to be honeymoon- 
ing, spend their time ? Supposing now, for instance, 
tliat I were an old married man — I mean, of course, a 
man who had been married some time — what should 
I do at the present moment ? The answer naturally 
occurs to one. 

Seize an umbrella, and at all risks seek the parlour 
of the nearest inn. But, under present circumstances, 
that would hardly be the proper thing to do. Let me 
rather turn my attention to indoor occupations of a 
recreative character. What is there, now ? 

I don't like to propose scratch-cradle, as I somehow 
fancy Mrs. Penny would think it frivolous. 

Thank goodness I Lunch I 



It is my firm impression, though, I do not care to 
mention it to Mrs. Penny (on the third day of one's 
honeymoon one scarcely wishes to go into these kind 
of details), that that Cheshire cat of a landlady calmly 
helps herself to our food in the most barefaced fashion ; 
thoug^h she has gone out of her way to provide us with 
ke\'s which arc supposed to lock everything up, safe 
and sound. 

A case in point is the fresh butter. To say that 
this fragment of a quarter-pound in any way resem- 
bles the quarter-pound scarcely touched that left our 
breakfast-table is simply preposterous ; but it would, 
most assuredly, be so said, and sworn to for that 
matter, were I to speak to the landlady about it. 

And with a bland smile, too, that would add insult 
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to the injury. What that wom^n can see to grin at it 
a thing I have frequently asked myself in vain. Pos- 
sibly from some point of view my aspect as the hus- 
band of Mrs. Penny may present itself in a ridiculous 
light to this woman, but 1 confess I don*t see it, and, 
what is more certain still, I certainly don't like this 
grinnii^. 

Upon one thing I am, however, quite determined. 
I mil prove the dishonesty of this landlady beyond 
doubt, and I will — if I may be pardoned the phrase, 
which I admit has somewhat of a melodramatic turn 
— ^fling it in her teeth I 




The Major makes his mind up. 

The process necessary is a simple one. With s& 
ordinary pin, such as you get a row of instead of the 
od.i farthing at linendrapers* shops, a secret mark shall 
be made upon the side of the butter that has been cut 
If when the butter is again brought forth from its 
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cupboard the secret m^rk is still there, it is to be sup- 
posed that a robbery has not been commiued. W« 
shall seel 

After lunch, whilst Mrs. Penny is putting on her 
bonnet (it has left ofT raining a little, and we have de- 
termined to get as far as the Bazaar, if we can possib'/ 
manage it), I mark the butter, and, locking the cu|>- 
board, deposit the key in a hiding-place known only 
to myself. 

♦ # • i> i» # 

We have been to the Bazaar, and stopped there as 
long as we decent y couLi (it came on raining again 
directly we cros^Jed the threshold), and have come back, 
and I have sought the nearest inn alone, with the in- 
tention of tasting their sherry and bitters before dinner. 

♦ « i> « « « 

The nearest inn is a paltry place, and the sheny 
and bitters well worthy of it I have come back again 
now, and am waiting for dinner. 

♦ • 41 . i» • ^ 

Here it is at last, and here is the butter ! Now, 
upon my word this really beats anything I ever came 
across I 

Not only has a great lump of butter disappeared, 
but I '11 be hanged if there are not a lot of pin-marks 
all over it, apparently imitations, or I might call tlietn 
gross caricatures, of those I made. 

Naturally I can't stand this, and I give the bell a 
great pull. The landlady is dishing up the dinner and 
sends up the girL In a voice of thunder 1 demand to 
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!cnow who has been at the butter, and she says sht 
doesn't know, but will inquire. 




Whilst she has gone to do so, Mrs. Penny comes 
down, and asks what is the matter. 

* Nothing, my dear," I reply, "but it is really too 
disgraceful I ** 

' Have they been at it again ?** she inquires. 
^At what?** I ask, supposing, of course, she does 
not know what I am referring ta 

* No," she continues, without waiting for my reply, 
''the marks are just as I left them. It 's all right " 

* Have you too marked the butter, then ?" I gasp. 
•Yes," she says ; "I had a bit of bread and buttet 

lAen you were out, and marked it afterwards." 
«ButI had the key." 
•Oh, I found that" 



8o 
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Surely there afe times, upon tiie Ensanguined Field 
and elsewhere, when even those among us who are 
possessed of the readiest flow of language may lack 
words with which to give expression to sentiments 
that seem to fill the labouring breast to overflowing. 

Is it possible for a woman to be too practical, I 
wonder ? It seems to jar on one, this notion of mark- 
ing the butter on the third day of ji honeymoon. 

i» i» « i> i» « 

Here 's the landlady now, and not grinning this time; 
She looks very serious, and wants to know what I 
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CHAPTER XI . 
THEY RETURN 

Hang fhis butter business t 

There is nothing at all of a butteiy expression, so 
to speak, about the landlady's face as she asks me 
what is the matter, and whether I have anything to 
complain of. 

By a happy inspiration, as I don't happen to be in 
a position to complain, I resolve upon lasring the blame 
on the girl, and pretend that she did not understand 
what I said. Poor girl I but it can't be helped. 

The landlady says, ''I suppose the housekeeping 
comes strange to you at first, Major 7 You ought to 
leave it to your good lady. Oughtn't he, ma'am ?" 

This is a kind of woman you cannot quell with an 
imperious glance. On the contrary, she laughs if you 
fix her, and, as likely as not, gives you a nudge if you 
don't see the joke quickly enough. 

No one would credit what a nuisance this woman's 
perpetual grinning has become, and how persistently 
she keeps it up If, for instance, I diffidently go mar- 
ketii^ and buy a chicken, which may be a trifle skin« 
nier than could be desired, she will ask, ** What might 
you have given for that now, sir ?" and on my telling 
her, she will say, "That's all a chicken, that is!" and 
sit down and hold her sides and laugh for five minutesL 

Again, if I sally forth and return triumphantly, fol- 
lowed by a boy carrying an uncommonly fine cabbagt 

• 
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in a basket, her mirth is unbounded She gathers up 
the cabbage, weighs it in both hands, bangs it down, 
and cries out loud enough for the whole street to hear, 
^ Well, I 'm siire 1 If this ain't a cabbs^e, and no mis- 
take. Took two on you to bring it home, and no 
wonder!" 

To sum this woman up, she is perpetually, everlast- 
ingly on the giggle, and watches my every movement 
in a way that is beyond measure exasperating — ^to 
such an extent, indeed, that knowing, when approach- 
ing the house and yet afar off, she is lying in wait for 
me behind a curtain, I feel for all the world as though 
I were making my dib&t at a Theatre Royal, with the 
critics assembled in front, and have to take care my 
toes are properly turned out, and that my arms arc 
swinging easily, which I am conscious they are not, 
and 1 11 be hanged if I can help it 

In point of fact, I don't care how soon the week is 
over and we get back to town, where possibly we may 
be left to ourselves and not worried quite so much. 

Meanwhile the final arrangements relative to the 
furnishing of the semi-detached villa (Plantagenet 
House, Little Battle of Bosworth Field Road East, 
Upper Straggleton, S.W.) are progressing rapidly. The 
Girls, acting under my instructions (I have laid in a 
couple of dozen post-cards, and drop one into the box 
whenever anything occurs to me), are seeing to the 
details, and the result, if my directions are properly 
carried out, will be calculated to surprise. 

% % % % % ^ 
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Thank goodness the week lias actually come to an 
end, and we leavfc this very day I 

On asking for my bill, Mrs. Cheshire Cat says, 
•You do make me laugh, sir.*' 

I reply sarcastically, '* Some people possibly see 
m<re to laugh at than other people ?*' 

"Yes,* she says, "if they let lodgings. Oh, my I 
you are a funny one I *' and then she nearly goes into 
hysterics. 

It is really hardly worth noticing a woman of this 
kind, so I merely tell her I should like the bill at her 
eatliest convenience, and as she has taken a seat in 
my parlour to have her laugh out, I put on my hat 
and go for a walk till she has had it 



We are packed up, and the bill is paid. I must 
confess that on auditing the same I was almost dis- 
appointed at not being able to question any of the 
items, and Mrs. Cheshire receiving payment passes 
over the odd sixpence in the total with " Never mind 
that, sir ! I *m sure it 's done me several sixpences- 
worth of good, and that 's the truth. He ! he I ha ! 
ha 1 ha I Oh I my poor side ! " etc. — ad nauseam. 

« m « « i» ^ 

We are actually off. The fly is here. The Cheshire 
b on the doorstep grinning harder than ever. And 
what at ? I ask you as calmly as I can, '' What at ? '* 

in m m m m m 
We have quitted Slocum Podger. 
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To the be«t of my belief, the greater part of the 
Inhabitants assembled to see us out of the town, and 
appeared, if an}rthing, much more pleased we are going 
than they were when we arrived. The boy with the 
eocoanut (the cocoanut still on him, as well as I can 
•ee, yet unsold) beaming in the background. 

"Thank goodness that s over/ I say, with a sigh of 
relief, as the train starts. 

••Yes," says Mrs. Penny. 



In town at last In the cab. On the way to Upper 
Straggleton, a rising suburb with pretentions; only up 
to now rather unfinished and a trifle damp. 

At Upper Straggleton. In the Battle of Bosworth 
Field Road. In front of Plantagenet House. 

" Hullo! there they are I That *s him I That '• her 1 
Hooray I •• 

A tumultuous welcome awaits us. 

The Girls are there upon the doorstep in a rem. 

So are the Twins ! 

Deuce take those Tmna. it is not holiday-tima 
What does it mean ? 

" What are those ? ** asks Mrs. Penny, indicating the 
Twopenny division with a forefinger ruthlessly pointed 
thereat 

I don't believe I ever — ^indeed, on reflection, I am 
quite certain — I never yet have properly explained 
Uie Twins' existence. 

This is, to put it mildly, rather lively. 
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CHAPTER XIL i 

HB HAS A TIME OF IT. 

The Girls are drawn op in a row to receive us, and 
the Twins are all over the place, going on tumultously^ 
Mrs. Penny does not appear to be too delighted to 
find the Girls in a row, and is even less pleased by 
the Twins' demonstration. 

I hastily explain that the Twins are of no con« 
sequence^ only being nephews, and not in any way 
attached to tihe establishment ; beings rather, if any- 
thing, a portion of a Welcoming Ceremony that might, 
under other circumstances, have had a backing-up of 
arches and flags with am>ropriate devices^ and fir^ 
arms at intervals. 

She says, " They are very like you.* 

As a matter of fact, they do not resemble me in the 
least, and nothing could well annoy me more than 
their presence; but I hardly see why I should be 
hunted into a comer, as it were, upon the subject 

As we approach the door the Girls cluster round 
and clutch at Mrs. Penny, who, it seems to me, bobs 
her head systematically, and passes, so to speak, un- 
scathed through the ordeal, whilst the Girls (in a row) 
rub their noses where Mrs. Penny's bonnet and feather 
have caught them right and left, and blink and smile, 
tearfully. 

Meanwhile, however, the Twins have been watch- 
ing their opportunity, and close with Mrs. Penny, at 
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whom from a polished hall chair (they don't mind the 
polish a bit) they take flying leaps and kiss with fury. 
I say sternly, " Boys, behave yourselves ! * 
Instead of doing so they charge me impetuously 
—so that half my time I am uncertain whetlier I am 
standing on my head or my heels — and yell in choru% 
^ Bray vo^ Nunky I Gi* us a sliillia' 1 
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•Good boys,** I say, feeling as though I should like 
to smack their heads for them, but, at the same time, 
conscious of their meaning well, though not quite 
knowing how to express themselves. "Keep quiet 
for a moment, and I " 

Here one Twin butts at me with his head in a lower 
waistcoat button, whilst the other charges me from 
the rear. " Good boys, that '11 do ! " 

** That 's new auntie, ain't it ?" they shout in chorus 
(they Ve always in chorus^ it seems to me). • Gi' us m 
kiss» new auntie." 
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^ Go away I do I "* responds new auntie. 

* Go away. Leave go of your aunt!" I thunder. On 
which they beat a retreat of a yard or two and cheer. 

The Girls, still rubbing their noses, form a tearful 
little procession to the parlour, and Bathsheba, the 
eldest, sajrs, ** Welcome home ! * 

The little parlour b brand new and awfully prim, 
and the chairs set round the walls give it much of the 
appearance of the first class ladies' waiting-room at a 
small railway station. The crowd lends itself to this 
fancy, and our carpet bags heighten the effect 

The room, indeed, is very crowded by the three 
Girls, Mrs, Penny, myself, and the servant, without 
counting the Twins, who jostle each other fiercely in 
the doorway. 

If somebody would only get out of the wayl I feel 
as though I should like to take a chair. 



We have had tea and ham and eggs. The Girls de- 
cided that this would be preferable to dinner after our 
journey. I don't know why it should be, but we have 
it, and say it is very nice. Meanwhile the Twins have 
a game in the room overhead, which threatens every 
now and then to bring down the chandelier. 

I break it mildly to the Girls that we could have 
done without the Twins upon an occasion like this, 
and ask when they are going. At this Cassandra's 
feelings (it was her notion, it appears) are hurt, and 
she sajrSy ** Brother, if I had only known, I would not 
have suggested it But it is natural you should be 
changed now.** 
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I say, '' I don't know about changed, but they mate 
such a confounded row.** 

Cassandra says» ''You would not have thought ao 
once, Brother." 

I don't argue the point, but go to look at my Brad- 
■haw for the next train that will take the Twins back 
to their school, which is about twenty miles ofil 

In the passage I find them waiting for me, and thqr 
shout in chorus — 

" Nunky, come and look at the back garding* 

I am on the point of telling them I haven't time^ 
when they suddenly seize on me, one on each side, and 
absolutely run me out, and down one gravel walk and 
half up another before I can shake myself free. Then, 
asking them how they dare, I turn upon my heel and 
retrace my steps to the house. Turning^ suddenly at 
the door, however, I discover that they have been fol- 
lowing in Indian file, as it is called, taking what it 
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commonly known as a •* Snook'* behind mc {Vid$ 
iUusiraium) On which I shake my fist at tfaem, and 




The Thx«at» 

they take more ^snooks" and dance can-can steps ol 
A derisive character. 




Th^ Defiant Attitude. 

Feelingf that such conduct calls for immediate action 
on my part, I make a dash, and vainly endeavour to 
grapple with an illusive Twin, who escapes across the 
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centre flower-bed and dodges me round a laurel ; 
whilst* the other Twin harasses me from the rear, and 
calls out "Yah I »• 

In the midst of this, casting my e)re8 towards our 
back parlour window, I observe Mrs. Penny looking 
on with a placid smile, and I, at the same moment, 
become conscious of the neighbours' heads at the 
windows of the adjoining houses. 

The neighbours also appear to be much amused. 

I am glad tliey are. 

I am also ij^lad Mrs. Penny is amused. 

But I dom't intend to go on making an exhibitioa 
of myself to please anybody. 



I have given up this unseemly struggle, and 
looking for the train in tlie Bradshaw. 
Tbetc is not another to night 



CHAPTER XIIL 

HE SHOWS THE WAY. 

It Is next morning. 

The last thing overnight the rain came pouring 
down in torrents, and as there are never any cabs to 
be had in thb rising suburb wlicn the weather is at all 
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unfavourable, I was obliged to ask the Girls to stop 
and sleep. 

My roof also sheltered the Twins, but I have no 
reason for supposing that they slept As the chun h 
clock just at the back of us struck two (about as loud 
as Big Ben, heard as from the top of Westminster 
Abbey — ^we shall have no occasion for a clock of our 
own), the merry game of Bolsters was at its heir^ht 
As the quarter chimed I was returning breathless from 
the scene of conflict with what was left of the bolsters. 



It Is next morning. The Girls have taken charo-e 
of the Twins, and all the five have left the premises. 
I have opened all the windows, and Clarissa, the ser« 
vant the Girls engaged for us, is brushing up crumbs, 

I presume it would be premature to form any de* 
cided judgment respecting Clarissa's capabilities, and 
hasty of me, at this moment, to rush at the conclusion 
that the Girls engaged her solely upon account of her 
name, which certainly stands out strongly against 
Jemima, the simple appellation belonging to Mrs. 
Penny. 

Clarissa (she tells me that at home they call her 
^ Issa for short ") is a willing girl, with a temper not 
easily ruffled, and she says she will be glad to leani 
anything. At the present moment she knows nothing 
whatever, so there is, seemingly, a chance for any one, 
with some spare time on his hands, to bring that g^irl 
up in the way she should go. 

She also adds that when she gets used to our ways 
things will come easier. Meanwhile she has been aa 
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hour and a quarter brushing up crumbs, which when 
brushed up she deposits in the dust-shovel on the hall 
table, and I knock them down and scatter them again^ 
whilst tightening an adjacent hat-peg. 

When I have got the majority of them together (I 
confess that, finding the exertion of stooping a little 
disagreeable, after a time I bustled a certain portion 
of the crumbs into a corner, and covered them over 
with a mat), I call to Clarissa and reason with her 
gently on slovenliness, as a vice that should be grap- 
pled with in good time, and not allowed to become a 
part of her nature. 

I then show her the purposes to which the hand- 
brush and long broom are usually applied, and tell her 
to be sure and miss no corners. On this she makes a 
dash at the corner where the crumbs are hidden, and 
I have only time to seize a feather-brush and Ax2% her 
towards the parlour to prevent her finding it all out 
Naturally somewhat nervous for the moment, I take 
a rather broader sweep with the feather-brush than is 
necessary to bring down a cobweb which I am drawii^ 
Clarissa's attention to ; and having my back turned 
towards the spot at the time, whilst I am addressing 
Clarissa, I give a plaster bust of myself, perched upon 
the top of the bookcase, a smart slap on the ear, and 
bring it crashing to the ground. 

It must be recorded to Clarissa's credit that this 
incident, which I own has a ridiculous side to it that 
might have been taken hold of, is not so used, but 
Clarissa, in solemn silence, stoops down and picks up 
the bits. 

Mrs. Penny, attiacted by the noise, also appears 
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upon the scene at the moment when Clarissa is en« 
deavouring to stick my (plaster) nose on again, the 
wrong end up, and contemplates the catastrophe with 
considerable serenity. 

I confess that there are times when I do not quite 
understand Mrs. Penny ; and, for instance, at the pre- 
sent moment, I feel that, in her place, she might mani- 
fest more excitement, when she sees the property all 
going to wrack and ruin. I therefore say, '' Here 's a 
nice piece of business 1 ** 

" Dreadful I '' she responds, without the least em- 
phasis. ** Which of you did it ? " 

" Well, as to that," I respond, somewhat impatiently, 
because I don't see that that b exactly the point at 
issue— "I did 1- 

" Oh," she responds, ^that was so like you, tea* 

** Like me 1 " I say, rather uneasily. 

^ But perhaps it is not beyond mending stiH,** she 
continues. " We must try some cement, or perhaps 
putty would do. Isn't there a bit of the nose end 
missing ? ** 

♦ ♦♦#«# 

Clarissa is no cook. 

We have had specimens of Clarissa three days run- 
ning. A joint and a hash and a meat pie have been 
prepared by Clarissa, and at the present moment I am 
undecided which was spoilt the most 

Under these circumstances 1 feel that, if I do not 
take the matter in hand, we shall soon be reduced to 
a diet of bread and cheese or sea-biscuits. 

In my campaigning days at the Crimea, upon the 
tented field, my proficiency in the cooking art was the 
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tbeme of general conversatfon, and, on more than one 
occasion, it was suggested that I and the late Alexis 
Soyer might advantageously change places, and Soyef 
go to the front 

Whilst in India, also, it may be mentioned, my 
preparation of the famous dish, commonly known as 
chokerblacker^ was the talk of the army. Why should 
we not try a chokerblacker to-day ? 

I do not pretend to say that this chokerblacker will 
be quite exactly right, because certain ingredients are 
necessary for the concoction of the perfect choker'^ 
blacker which are only to be procured in India itself 
and certain herbs should be put into it which are of 
no use whatever unless fresh gathered. 

The things that can be bought in London \ set about 
purchasing, and find that the shops where they are sold 
are rather scattered, and that the things themselves all 
come to money. The entire purchases reached the 
sum of one pound fifteen, and with cab fare and train 
we arrive at a total of forty shiUings ; but then of 
course, all will not be used up in one dish ; we shall 
have a good stock in hand. 

The ceremonies attendant on chokerbUuker manu- 
facture are elaborate, and Mrs. Penny likens them to 
an incantation ; but it is in every way a success. The 
only thing wanting, indeed, being a couple of tea- 
spoonsful of the Penny Sauce — a composition of my 
own invention, and named after me, of which I have 
just one bottle left, packed up and brought from my 
old home by the Girls. 

Owing to an accidental jog of the elbow, I put in 
two table-spoonsful of Penny instead of the proper 
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quantity, but, after all, one can't have too much of a 
good thing, and now on goes the saucepan. 



Repeater in hand, I watch the pot boil, and then 
pour the contents out in a dish. 

** There 1 ^ I cry triumphantly, handing Clarissa a 
laige spoonful to taste. ^ That's cookeiy, if you like !* 

** Do you think this bottle with the Penny Sauce 
label is all right?" says Mrs. P., a moment later. 
* Did you notice some one has struck out the word% 
and written * Embrocation' underneath ?** 

Confound those Girls I 



CHAPTER XIV. 
HE PLOTS AND PLANa 

It may, possibly, be remembered, by those who read 
these chapters carefully, that an allusion was made in 
the last chapter but one to a laurel in the back garden. 

The article a was a mistake on the part of the prin- 
ter : it should have been the laurel There is only one 
of him, and he is partially blighted, but is looking up 
a bit under a regimen prescribed by me (Major Penny), 
and carried out under my superintendence by Clarissa, 
Ihe domestic. 
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As the laurel now stands all by itself, and very much 
on one side, its appearance is scarcely what could be 
desired ; but if surrounded by rockwork, and led up to 
by a serpentine path of bright red gravel, I have every 
reason to believe it will form a striking ornament, and 
it will be a pleasant thing to look out at from my 
library window during intervals of leisure snatched 
from hours of mental toiL 



Upon the idea first occurring to me, I go forth into 
the garden, take my stand before the laurel, and fix 
it with my eye; I then call forth Clarissa, who comes 
out with a long broom and a dust-shovel, and I send 
her back with the long broom and dust-shovel, and 
instruct her to fetch the ball of string. 

I then instruct her to hold tight by the ball ndiilst 
I walk away, holding an end of the string, which, as I 
walk, will unroll itself and enable me to take measure- 
ments. She, however, maintains such a resolute grip 
on the ball that, at the end of the first three paces, 
the end of the string is jerked sharply away from me, 
and I am left clutching at it wildly after the manner 
of Macbeth and the dagger. 

Upon this I instruct Clarissa to let the string go 
more easily, and begin again, and take half a dozen 
paces, at' the end of which the ball flies out of her 
hands altogether and runs away down the gravel walk, 
only to be captured by unseemly scrambling. 

For the third time, however, I make a fair start; and 
get twelve or thirteen paces off, when the string sud- 
denly parts company with the ball, owing to a abort 

t 
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length having been added to the main string, and we 
then essay with varying success several experiments 
that occur to me, during the course of which, at one 
period, Clarissa's ankles became so entangled that^ 
called upon suddenly to advance, she does so hopping, 
not having previously liked to mention what a knot 
she was getting into. 

The neighbours are much amused by these pro- 
ceedings. 



On the whole, I am inclined to think that measur- 
ing is all foolery. The best thing to do is to draw a 
plan, and have a man in to carry it out 



I have drawn a plan. It took me some time to find 
a shop in the neighbourhood whereat I could purchase 
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the necessary materials ; but it has been done, and tbtt 
plao is drawn and coloured* 
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Mrs. Penny says it is colossaL Clarissa holds it 
upside-down, and seems to think it is intended for a 
valentine. She asks whether it will go by post 

I have, after considerable trouble, found a man who 
knows all about what he calls " landscape gardening,** 
and I have got him to come and landscape garden our 
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back, as a personal favour, because it is not worth his 
while to do odd jobs. 

He can't come any one of the days I name this 
week or next, but he looks in one evening at twilight, 
to get (as he puts it) what is wanted into his head, and 
he says it is a pity we can't pull the party walls down. 

I say I am afraid the tenants on either side might 
not like that» even if their landlords did not object 

He says, " We shan't be able to make much of a job 
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of it,*' he is afraid, and goes away shaking his head 
despondently. 

Three days later I wake up about five, and hear the 
sound of a pick in the back garden. It is the land- 
scape gardener, who has come early and rung up 
Clarissa. By the time I reach the field of action he 
has cut down the laurel 



We have had a word or two, and I have shown him 
the plan, and explained that I desired the laurel to 
be removed only, and not levelled with the earth. He 
says I ought to have mentioned it before. I ask 
whether he can supply me with another laurel, and he 
says it is not the proper time to plant them, but we 
can but try. ^ It nuy grow/ he says ; " there is no 
knowing.** 

I then ask whether he has got the rockwork ? 

He says, ^ Oh, you want rockwork, do you ? I shall 
have to see to that It's not the right time of year to 
buy rockwork." 

I say, sarcastically, '^ It may grow, though, perhaps; 
there 's no knowing." 

He doesn't notice the sarcasm. He says, *' Do you 
mean stonecrop ?" but I don't think it worth while to 
pursue the subject 



Two days have elapsed. The landscape gardener 
has not been near since. He is either offended, or 
can't find any rockwork. 
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This is the third day, and here he is again— at half- 
past four this time. 

I like a man to begin his day early, even if he does 
wake up all the rest of the world doing so. 

He has brought a plant to take the place of the 
laurel, which he is going to let me have cheap, and the 
lockwork is to follow. It does follow shortly after- 
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wards, and the landscape gardener and two of his 
mates, aided by me and Clarissa, carry it through the 
passage into the garden, where it is piled up carefully 
in one place, previous to its being removed to another, 
until a third is got ready for it 

Then the landscaper and his mates go away for 
hours, and I pass the time in a feverish way, looking 
down at the rocks and up the road to see whether any 
of them are coming back. 
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It is the afternoon of another day, and the landscape 
gardener has returned, the worse for liquor. He also 
looks down at the rocks — as it seems to me, contemp- 
tuously. He says they are not the right sort, and no 
up to much. He also says it is the act of an ass to 
try on such a thing in such a limited space. He says 
give him four acres and he is all there. He adds that 
you couldn't fight the Battle of Waterloo on the boiler- 
lid. 

He has gone away again (for more beer^ I think)^ 
and left the plan open on the rocks. It has come oo 
to rain, and the plan is getting wet through. 

I go forth to fetch it in, and find a corner torn oft 
to light a pipe with, as is proved by the half-charred 
remains screwed up and thrown aside. 

This is scarcely respectful 

And here comes the landscaper back agaia I wiU 
speak my mind to him on the subject I have. He 
has laughed. 
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I have asked him how he dared. He Is sitting 00 
the rocks. ^He is very drunk. He is asking me to 
come on, if I am man enough. 

Shall I do it ? I (Major Penny) who on the Ensan- 
guined Field 

No, 't is beneath me. And even Mrs. Fenny allows 
. that she has no doubt that— — 



CHAPTER XV. 
SHE ASKS QUESTION& 

Clartssa says the boiler won't act, and she thinks 
it 's because there is something wrong with the ball- 
cock in the cistern. 

Mrs. Penny, who is reading the Police part of the 
newspaper, lays it down, and asks if I feel myself 
equal to the occasion. 

I must confess that there are times when I really do 
not feel quite certain how to take Mrs. Penny's obser- 
vations, which — as, for instance, on the present occa- 
sion, if I did not know for a fact thai there were not 
the slightest grounds for such a supposition — I should 
be half inclined to fancy reflected on my management 
of, say, such matters as the kitchen boiler and the in- 
ternal organization of the dstem, that supplies it 
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Laying down my half of the newspaper (the Eastern 
Question and leaders), I say quietly, ** I vrill first en- 
deavour to ascertain what is the matter.'' 

Mrs. Penny says, ** Won't you take off your dressing- 
gown { and perhaps if you were to pu^ on one of 
Clarissa's aprons ?" 

I ignore the second suggestion, and descending to 
the front kitchen, request Clarissa to oblige me with a 
lighted candle, and, holding it in one hand, lead the 
way to the scullery where the cistern is, Mrs. Penny 
humming to herself, though seemingly unconscious 
that there is anything apropos in it, " See the Conquer- 
ing Hero cornea." 

The first question that occurs to me on contemplat- 
ing the cistern from the spot where I am now standing 
it, How am I to get up to it ? 

We do not happen to have such a thing: as a step- 
ladder in our possession, but if I can get upon the sink 
it is possible I may be able to look over the top. It 
is, however, difficult to calculate from the spot where 
I am now standing. Now for the sink. 



It IS a very difficult thing to calculate heights by 
the eye, and that sink was rather higher than I had 
expected when I raised my right foot However, I 
have done it somehow. Although still considerably 
short of the top of the cistern, I am, as it were, upon 
the way. 

Mrs. Penny says, " Pray don't over-exert yourself." 

An idea occurs to me. There are two pails in a 

comer of the kitchen. These combined, that is to say» 
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one placed on the top of the other, will tend toiessen 
the distance. I will try. 



I have. It's awfully tottery, and requires much of 
the skill of a Blondin to grapple with successfully. 

Mrs. Penny says, " Don't tumble down." 

I am at the present moment, with the aid of the 
lighted candle, making a careful inspection of the in- 
terior of the cistern, and I am willing to admit that» 
as far it has gone (I have been at it about ten minutes), 
the results of my inspection are scarcely satisfactory. 
In all probability had I earlier in life directed my at- 
tention to the matter, I might have known more, by 
the mere external appearance of the machinery, as to 
whether it was in working order ; but as it is I am 
willing to allow (to myself) that there may be some- 
thing Mrrong, and in all probability there is, but I '11 be 
hanged if I can see what 

Mrs. Penny sa)^, " Do you think you ought to call 
in a general practitioner in the usual way, and ask 
him to bring some tools and things ? " 

I don't like saying anything rude to Mrs. Penny, 
particularly before the girl, but I think it absolutely 
necessary that I should, at least, gently intimate that 
if she went back upstairs and left me alone, I could 
get on better. On this Mrs. Penny departs blithely, 
and is presently heard playing " Rule Britannia " on 
the piano in the front parlour. 

Left to mjfself, I feel that my reputation is. to a cer- 
tain extent, at stake, and that I must do something, 
whatever the result may be. 
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Under these circumstances I seize upon the qo* 
<^ending ball-cock and wrench it violently. At tfao 
same moment the pails give way, and though^ hap- 
pily, able to break my fall somewhat by clutching at 
a leaden pipe, I assume a sitting posture in the middle 
of the wet sink. 

The deafening clatter of the pails and the piercing 
shriek of Clarissa, who, at the same time, falls off a 
chaJr and drops the tin candlestick, bring Mrs. Penny, 
breathless, upon the scene, to know whether I have 
broken any bones. 

Although I have bumped myself rather severely, 
this appears to me hardly the proper moment to say 
so, and I reply loftily that no bones are broken. Oa 
which Mrs. Penny, who appears determined to know, 
says, ^ Turn round and let me i 



Next morning I I awake with sensations similar to 
those which, I presume, are felt by a wrestler who has 
had several heavy falls on the previous day. It is very 
early, but some one is hammering at my bed-room 
door. It is Clarissa. She says, '' Please, sir, do com« 
down, the kitching *s full o' water, an' your boots it 
sunk, an' I can't fish 'em up agin." 

m m ^ * ^ m 

It is no good alarming Mrs. Penny. I descend 
hastily in scanty attire, and fall to with a pail baling; 
Clarissa bales aisa Meanwhile the flood risea 

After an hour or so we hear footsteps on the stain, 
and Mrsi Penny appears, and very pladdiy inquires 
wliat weareddng? 
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Thb is really childbh of Mis. Penny. I mysell 
dlm't condescend to reply, but Clarissa says, *' We 're 
busy, mum, ain't us?** and pausing a moment to 
glance towards where I am standing knee-deep ia 
water, presenting only a back view, from their point 
of observation, she bursts out laughing, and adds* 
^Look at master, mum I Don't he look funny?* 



CHAPlEK XVt 
H£ IS VIOLENT. 

If IGHTT are the changes that have been wrought 
within the last half-century among what were once 
green lanes and flowery meads in the peaceful suburbs 
of this great metropolis! Battle of Bosworth Field 
Road was in my childhood's days a pleasant green, 
and the site of my residence, Plantagenet Villa, a pond 
that frc^s were fond of 

This circumstance (the existence of the pond, I 
mean, not the fondness for it in the frogs) may in 
some measure account for the dampness of our cellar, 
and the way the small coal hisses when put upon the 
parlour fire. 

I may, perhaps, here be permitted to add that I 
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only recently recollected the pond, or I might UuL 
have taken this house for three years certain. 

A portion of the pleasant green — about four square 
yards of it — still lingers, and, though not as green as 
could be desired, is yet withal something to look out 
upon from the front windows. 

An ancient man, who daily takes a walk up Bos- 
worth Field Road, and is good enough to use the gar- 
den wall in front of Plantagenet Villa to rest himself 
on, has told me I would hardly know that green as it 
was» to see it now. He says, ''It were a hagyish place, 
it lay so low. I mind the time there was low fever 
here mostly al'ays." 

This is brisk, when I 've got the house for three 
years, as I previously stated. It's good of Urn to 
tell me, tliough (and he has done so every oth :r day 
in almost exactly the same words), because it 's a use- 
ful thing to know, and he means well, I 'm sure. 

Yet, though he does mean well, I wish he would 
give somebody else's garden wall a turn, by way of a 
change, and if he must sit on my garden wall, I wish 
to goodness he wouldn't encourage tfiat confounded 
Gander. 

The confounded Gander I refer to is the Gander of 
Gander Green also referred to at some length in the 
parish archives. 

It would appear that the four square yards are all 
that remain of the Gander Green in question, an \ the 
Gander aforesaid is the last of his race, and is sup- 
posted in a sort of way (when anybody recollects xt) by 
the parish, in pursuance of certain instructions left by 
an old lady deceased some time ago, who bequeathed 
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The Gander. 

a sum of money to the parish, with the stipulation tfiat 
her flock of geese should be taken care of and fed 
r^^larly, and allowed to die of old age. 

The Gander at that time was but a gosling, and he 
Is now considerably past his prime. A series of fatali- 
ties have deprived him of his wives and the Green he 
loved them on, and he goes about a sad and sorrowful 
Gander, looking for both in the front gardens of the 
villas of Battle of Bosworth Field Road, when you leave 
your gates open, and nibbles, in an absent-minded way, 
at your pansies and your London pride. 

I confess I have not, hitherto, thought it worth my 
while to direct my attention to the feeding of geese or 
ganders, and, possibly, London pride and pansies may 
be their proper diet ; but I wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood those flowers were not planted in my front 
garden for that purpose. Futhermore, I desire it to 
be known that even though this Gander, which being a 
privil^ed Gander, may have a kind of droit du Seig- 
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**Go awif, tb, immediately.** 

mur over my London pride and pansies, I don*t tee 
what right he has to steal a carrot from a garden 
opposite, and bring the stolen property into my gar- 
den to eat, and, what 's more, I won't stand it 

At this present moment he is immovable in the 
centre path of my front garden with the carrot in 
question, and is treating my indignant remonstrances 
with contempt 

Naturally incensed, I sally forth and open the gar- 
den gate to its full width, previous to resorting to des- 
perate measures. In the meanwhile the Gander walks 
quietly through the side door into the back garden. 

I follow him, and cry "S — ^shool" but he is still 
indifferent I advance and charge him, on which he 
hisses, and there is an evil look in his eye. Upon this 
ior a moment I lose my /self-command, and, grasping 
a lump of rock, hurl it, vengefully, at his head. 
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Raf»«iidAB|k 

Good heavens! 

This is an awful business) ! My first faistinct was to 
glance towards the neighbours' windows. For a won- 
der they are not, as usual, full of heads. No one seems 
to be looking — no one has been a witness of the deed 1 

What is to be done ? It will require consideration ; 
but the first thing, evidently, is to conceal the body 
among the rockwork. 

It is concealed, and now for a walk. I would be 
by myself, and collect my thoughts. 



I have been for the walk, and return to dinner in a 
feverish condition, with my plans still immature. I 
have been reflecting about the business, and I am 
inclined to think that something vtr' unpleasant — 
something very serious may come c it It is not as 
though the Gander were ordinar} .irivate property. 
There will doubtless be an inquir — a coroner's in- 
quest for what I know^ an«^^ 7 5^^^* have to explaia 
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What's fhatr 

I Min upon the threshold of my house, and my hand 
b on the knocker, when a strange perfume assails my 
nostrils. There is no mistaking that smelL It is roast 
goose ! What madness of Mrs. Penny to do thisl Thm 
whole parish will now know the truth I 



CHAPTER XVa 
TIIEY WANT HIBL 

I MUST confess that there are moments — ^yes, there 
really org moments — ^when, in a figurative sense, I 
scarcely follow Mrs. Fenny. The present moment it 
one of them. 

Naturally, with a murdered goose upon my 000- 

8 
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science^ and, for what I know, a hue and cry ail ova* 
ttit country-side, extreme caution is absolutely neces- 
sary. No soqner, therefore, do I get the street door 
open than I rush into the parlour and exclaim, " Good 
heavens ! Mrs. Penny, how could you perpetrate such 
an insane act of folly ?" Happening just ihtn to drop 
my eye upon Clarissa, who, open-mouthed, fills up the 
background, I add, suddenly, "Chut!" 
^ Mrs. Penny says, " What ever fa the matter? • 

Once more I add, *'Chut!" with even more signi- 
ficance. " What 's ' Chuf ?** asks Mrs. Penny. I say 
in a whisper, which I own might be audible some dfa-* 
tance off, such as out in the back yard, for instances 
••That girl— that wretched girl— Clarissa !*' 

Mrs. Penny, out loud (out loud, if you please I) asks 
in teply. ** What has she done ? •* 

"Chut I** I ciy again, "chut I LfateningI Don't 
you understand ?" 

Here Clarissa breaks in with, •'I'm sure I wasn't 
I 'd scorn the action. What 's master alwa3rs want to 
be settin* on to me for? I wish he'd leave me alone.** 

All thfa is getting so confoundedly absurd, I think 
it best to throw the whole thing up and laugh ; but 
Mrs. Penny does not join, and Clarissa leaves the room 
with an intensely hurt expression, wiping her cy^ with 
the back of her hand. As soon as we are alone Mrs. 
Penny says, " My dear, are you not well ? What an 
excited state you do get into sometimes! Don't you 
think you stop indoors too much, and over-exert your- 
self on the management of the domestic affairs ?*' 

"Mrs. Penny," I say. as calmly as I can, ''how came 
you to interfere with that goose?* 
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She sdiys, " Did you want to cook it ?" 

• Certainly not !" I reply, with warmth. " What does . 
Clarissa know about it ?" 

"Nothing whatever," replies Mis. Penny. "She 
wasn*t even going to empty it" 

** Pshaw!" I exclaim, almost driven to frenzy, "where 
are the feathers ?!' 

** Good gracious 1" says Mrs. Penny, " I don't know, 
but I suppose the man has them." 

"The manl" I shriek. "There's a man in it, is 
there? Whatman?'' 

" The poulterer, of course.* 

•• Poulterer I What poulterer ?• 

• Where we bought the goose." 

" The gander— or the goose as you call htm, that is at 
this moment cooking downstairs at the kitchen fire ?"* 

"Yes, certainly 1" 

What an extraordinary coincidence I 

I hope I have hot gone on in any way which might 
be looked upon as at all bordering on the ridiculous. 
Under the circumstances, however, perhaps, as nothing 
is known of my Gander, I had better not go into the 
matter. I will pass it off lightly. 

I have passed it off lightly, to the best of my ability, 
and we have dinner ; but I fancy Mrs. Penny eyes me 
strangely from time to time, and is even more than 
usually silent. 

" By the bye, dear, I forgot to tell you," she says, 
suddenly, "there was a Mr. Jawkins called when you 
were out, and said he desired to see you upon some 
parochial business." 

I involuntarily start Luckily she does not notice; 
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*It was to solicit your aid,'* she continues, "upon 
what he tenned a subject of some importance. A new 
omnibus is projected to run from the Halfway House 
to the Worldsend, a want for which, he assured me, 
bad been long felt in the neighbourhood ; and he had 
ventured, at the suggestion of his fellow-townsmen, to 
solicit you to take up a prominent position on the 
Committee of Local Management, if you would so far 
honour them by the weight of your name and influ- 
ence." 

It must be owned that thb Mr. — a — ^Jawkins has 
not altogether left his business in the worst hands, and 
that Mrs. Penny has really, upon occasions, a manner 
of expressing herself which, in a female, is highly 
creditable. With regard to my fitness for the post in 
question, modesty compels me to refrain from com- 
ment I may, ere now (upon the Ensanguined Field) 
have been put to the test, and not found wanting; 
but this is not for me to say. Upon the face of it, 
however, it would, at least, seem probable that he who 
had successfully moved bodies of artillery might be 
capable of tooling along two 1>us 'osses and a 'bus. 

I put this notion, which is allegorical, of course, as 
respects the tooling, and Mrs. Penny says, ^ They don't 
want you to drive, dear. They *\\ have r^^lar men 
both in front and behiod I asked them that ^en 
they spoke of your conducting." 

Mrs. Penny is, as I may have said before, a most 
extraordinary mixture of rnnveti and intelligence. 

'' I must take the matter into consideration," I say, 
after a pause. * It is a question whether I can spare 
the time." 
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^He asked for your Christian narne^" says Mn. 
Penny, "and wanted to know whether you were a 
Major of Volunteers/* 

Next morning, it would appear, Mr. Jawkins is «x* 
pected to call again. 

Next morning has arrived, and with it Jawkins. 
Mrs. Penny has introduced me, and after certain neces- 
sary inquiries, I have given my consent. This evening 
it the first meeting, and I am voted to the Chair. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

HE GOES FORTH. 

This point settled, the question naturally arisen 
What next? 




ContempUtioa. 
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These reflections occur to me as I stand gazing at 
my name, in large type, upon a yellow bill, displayed 
in the window of a local outfitter. 

Whilst I am yet absorbed in tiie contemplation, the 
outfitter comes out and asks if he can do anything for 
me. 




••No • 1 reply, waving him off; • I was merely read- 
ing this announcement" 

''Got a nice overcoat inside,** he continues: "give 
you a good price for that old worn-out 'un you 've got 
on." 

It would appear that it is one of the duties of a 
Committee to meet together and have dinner, each 
member defraying his own expenses, except in the 
case of the Chair, who^ it appears, is expected to stand 
something extra. The dinner takes place at the tavern 
the 'bus starts from. 

Besides the dinner there is other businesi^ of course 
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There arc, for instance, the resolutions which have to 
be carried — (Mrs. Penny later on asks " Where to ? **) 
«-and there is an an^endment proposed by Jawkins 
and opposed by Dawkins, and a vote of thanks for the 
Chair, to which I am responding when some one 
announces that the haunch of mutton is on the table. 
Whilst I briefly apologize for not being able to reply 
at greater length, the Committee go away one at a 
time, and choose their places at the table. When I 
join them there are cheers. 

It is really a very excellent haunch, and is done 
ample justice to by all concerned. I carve. 

The cloth removed, the toasts proposed are — • The 
Queen, and the rest of the Royal Family;** *• Her 
Majesty's Ministers;" •'The Army, the Navy, and 
Auxiliary Forces;" and "The Success of the New 
Omnibus." To this is added. "The health of the Pro- 
prietor of the New Omnibus," "The health of the 
Builder," and some one adds * The health of the 
Drivers and Conductors." Our host is also proposed ; 
and then some one says, — "Though last, not least; 
here 's our worthy Chair, the Major I * 

As I rise to reply, some one says^ ^ The 'bus is at 
fhe door. Come on. Let 's start" 

There it some little delay before I can get my bill 
properly adjusted — ^two bottles of port, belonging to 
two other gentlemen, having somehow found their way 
into it, owing to an error on the part of the waiter — 
and there is a still further delay in finding my hat, 
which has got covered over inadvertently ; and when 
I get down to the tavern door, from which the 'bus \m 
to star^ I find it has akeady started. 
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My fint instinct is to let the 'bus go, and treat it 
with contempt, but the idea occurs to me that this, in 
the Chairman, is scarcely the course to pursue. Mean- 
while two men are cheering vociferously, and a small 
boy more vociferously still. Just as the 'bus is turning 
the comer I seize on the small boy, and bid him ma 
after it, and call ** Stop ! " 

The small boy says, " Why ? It *s full" 

I struggle hard to make him understand, and then 

seeing that the case is desperate, start running myself. 

At the same time some one else, somehow, managef 

to reach the small boy's mental stronghold, and th« 
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Detarminmtioii. 

result is that the small boy ii now running ahead of ma^ 
shouting "Stop I" with all the power of h^s young lungs. 

On this an elderly female spectator adds her voice, 
and waves her umbrella. 

Meanwhile the 'bus pursues its allotted course, and 
I follow after, but I don't shout, because I have 00 
breath left. 
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Dctpcrauoa, 

At last the conductor and somebody on the knlfe» 
board of the 'bus realizes what has happened, and 
induce the driver to stop. A moment afterwards, and 
every one else on the knifeboard on either side seem* 
to have realized also, and is shouting " Stop 1 " too. 

It seems to be only the driver now who does not 
realize. And now he does, and it is only the horses 
who can't be got to understand, and won't be pulled 
up. 

Explanations have been made, and somebody who 
has a pocket-pistol, containing some really remark- 
ably fine cognac, has passed it to me. Matters, I may 
say, are at the present moment on a more satisfactory 
footing, and all is going merrily with one exception—* 
the 'bus. 

The 'bus itself, however, has come to a sudden stand- 
still, owing to something wrong with the. off wheeL 
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The off wheel is not« as yet, quite oiT, but it waggles 
aUrmingly, and we have come to a full stop whilst it 
b looked at The populace meanwhile cheering, from 
time to time. 

Those in the inside have got out, and those on the 
roof got down. We are now all looking at the wheel 
vaggl^ At the instigation of the conductor, who says 
* it is as loose as water.'* 

Somebody suggest as "^ gin and water," and somt 
one else says ^ Halfway House." 

A trusty messenger meanwhile has been dispatched 
in search of a wheelwright, but he throw ^ a deai of 
time into the conveyance of his message, and as wt 
have by this time come back from the Halfway Houses 
some one else suggests a bit of string, and one, who is 
the wag of the party, produces a second-hand pastage 
stamp, which he affixes to the wheel with much solcm* 
aity, and then calls on us to resume our places. 



We an off now. A man with a hammer has done 
something to the waggling wheel, and it waggles no 
longer. We depart with three cheers, and reach our 
joume/s end without further adventure. Glasses round 
ensue, and then each, having lighted m cigar, sallies 
forth to resume his place. 

Then there is a little unpleasantness. Some of the 
general public, under the impression that the Ihis is 
for their accommodation, have made themselves com- 
finrtable inside and out 

There is a washerwoman faiside, and a basket of 
dothes on tht root Tbers aio also six oawie^ all 
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very drunk, on the knifeboard, who won't move when 
told to do so. 

" Major/' sa)^ some one, *• you who are, as it were, at 
liome upon the Ensanguined Field, now 's your time I" 



CHAPTER XIX. 
HB COMES BACK. 

The midnight hour has chimed. The stars are 
dotted o'er the deep blue canopy of heaven. The 
silvery moon is shedding its gentle lustre upon the 
Battle of Bosworth Field Road, and I (Major Penny)^ 
seated upon a stone in front of my own semi-detached 
villa residence, am regarding the same with feelings 
in my breast wherein sorrow gets the upper hand of 
anger, to give place in its turn to almost bitter irony 
as it finds vent in words : — 

** What," I say, as I stretch forth my hand in the 
direction of the dwelling above alluded to, "what 
have I to do with this ? Is it worthy of me ? No !" 

Then I laugh a hollow, mirthless laugh that is bad 
\o hear, and snap my fingers at the habitation aforesaid. 

"What," I continue, in a tone of withering scorn, 
•what indeed?" 

No! 'tis useless striving to disguise the fact any 
longer. I have this evening arrived at the conclusion, 
and reluctantly has that conclusion been arrived at^ 
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that a more extended sphere of action is necessary for 
the development of faculties nurtured by the cannon's 
roar upon the Ensanguined Field I 

I will not say that the management even of such a 
household as that which consists of myself, Mrs. Penny^ 
and the girl Clarissa, does not at times call forth, on 
a minor scale, qualities similar to those exercised upon 
the Field in question, while the cannons were on the 
roar 

''Yet, still, Majcv Penny, sir,* I cannot resist firom 
exclaiming, '*yet, still, is this all that we have ex- 
pected of you, whose early years of promise were th« 
talk of— were, in fact, very frequently mentioned by 
your own mother? No, once more^ and still more 
emphatically, No!* 

It may possibly have been observed by those who 
have taken the heads of festive boards, and regulated 
the pushing round of the flowing bowl, that episodes 
of unwonted eloquence happen later on — too late, 
rather, for them to be of any use. At the present 
moment Cicero (if I may be pardoned a cant phrase 
of the day) would hardly ''be in it** with the hero of 
this narrative. 

"Major Penny, sir,* I naturally exclaim, "now or 
never is the time to rise, and, if possible, Major Penny, 
sir, be equal to the hie — I mean oc — only it wasn't 
'ock, it was B and S — and B and S is foolish when 
over»done. Yet this is trifling I A truce to ribaldry. 
Where's the latch-kqr?* 

« ♦ « # « ^ 

It is really most extraordinaxy, when you come to 
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think of it, that the fact that I hitherto have not beea 
in the habit of carrying a latch-key has actually slipped 
my memory, and I am only recalled to a full sense of 
the situation by Clarissa, the girl, jerking the street 
door open whilst I am making sure, with one hand» 
where the keyhole is. Fortunately, I am searching on 
the opposite side of the door to that on which the 
keyhole exists, so I don*t go in with much of a run 
when the door opens. 

Clarissa observes, * Missus was very tired, sir, and 
she s gone to bed; and would you like any supper^ 
sir, she says?*' 

It may not have struck everybody, yet still it may, 
possibly, be allowed by some, that when the vocalist 
is suddenly called upon by the musician for his upper 
G, he, as a rule, has it handy. Called upon now for a 
dmple monosyllable, with a choice between the nega- 
tive and the affirmative, it, oddly enough, seems to me 
to require a moment or two to decide which monosyl- 
lable is the safest to venture on. Meanwhile Clarissa 
ndds» '* Or would you like any more to drink, sir?" 

♦ 41 « « # # 

• Anthick — more— drii% ? * 

41 41 « # • # 

Thank goodness, Clarissa has retired — hastily, as it 
teemed to me, and I am sitting on a kind of bench 
arrangement in the hall, with my hat on my head, my 
right boot and umbrella in my right hand, and the 
candlestick in the left,.wondering what on earth I am 
to do to get off my left boot with m^*" hands so fulL 
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I am upstairs in the dressing-room. So are mjr 
boots, my hat, and my umbrella, and the candle and 
candlestick (the extinguisher fell somewhere and would 
not be found). 

Apparently Mrs. Penny is asleep. Let os be cau- 
tious! 

ifow strange all this is, though, when you come to 
consider I There was a time when the cannon ro9*ed 
and the Ensanguined Field — I forget exactly what 
the Ensanguined Field did, but it was awfully Ensan* 
guined — ^and look at me at this moment 1 

I can scarcely realize those days of carnage, those 
days when death was nothing and glory everything^ 
and you called for another horse when the one was 
shot down under you (if you happened to be mounted 
at the time), and rushed headlong on the foe in the 
heat of their retreat, and cut down the first exhausted 
straggler you came up with. 

Yonder, in that corner cupboard, where the dirty 
clothes are kept, is the faithful sword that ere now 
has kept by my side, never leaving it for a moment 
through periods of the intensest suspense, when the 
enemy were close at your back, and you had nothifl|g 
but your heels to look ta Why shouldn't I ? 



I have 1 My trusty blade is buckled on. The tunic 
of my warlike days doesn't quite fit, but as far as the 
head goes my shako is all there, and now for thetwoffd 
exercise I Do I remember it? Let me seel 

Crash! 

I had no notion the trusty blade could have bees 
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aharp enough to cut a water-jug in two, and now here 
b Mrs. Penny, who says she fancied she heard some, 
thing break, and wants to know if I am dressing for a 
fancy ball 
''Whatshemeansh?'* 



CHAPTER XX 

SHE HOUNDS HIM DOWN. 

I PRESUME that there are moments in the lives of 
most of us, upon the Ensanguined Field and elsewhere^ 
when one does not feel altogether heroic. Such a 
moment is this, and I, Major Penny, sitting now 
vis-d-vis with my breakfast bacon, am hardly equal to 
the occasion. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Penny ia^ if I may be permitted the 
e^cpression, pretematurally sprightly. Mrs. Penny has 
been up hours, playing inspiriting music for a con« 
siderable length of time upon the drawing-room plana 
Also she has carolled blithely upon the staircase, and 
she is hum.ning now. She has breakfasted some time 
i^o, and my breakfast has been kept wann. It con« 
sists of hot tea, dry toast, and bacon, which swims ia 
its fat 

V don't feel lively, as I liave previously observed. 
On the contrary, I feel deadly sick, and the aspect of 
this ghastly bacon fills me with unutterable loathing. 
If Mrs. Penny had not got her eye on me, which sha 
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has, I would hurl this bacon into space through the 
open window. 

As it is, however, I can but resort to subterfuge. I, 
therefore, toy with the tea-cup and dally with the 
rasher, and endeavour to tire Mrs. Penny out But 
she won't be tired out She tells me I have let my 
tea get cold, and wants to fill up the cup with scalding 
liquid and have my bacon warmed again. 

I have grave doubts as to the probable result of 
drinking a cup of hot tea, and shudder when I think 
of the certain consequences attendant on a mouthful 
of bacon. If ever again I take the Chair, or have any- 
thing more to do with any confounded omnibuses^ I 'm 
a Dutchman. 

^ There 's such a capital leader here in the Times 
about habitual drunkards," says Mrs. Penny, who is 
reading the paper. 

m m ^ m ^ • 

Thank goodness, I am at length alone, and not a 
moment is to be lost This bacon must be made a 
parcel of, and this tea emptied into the coal-scuttle. 

So much for the tea, as long as it does not run out 
through a crevice anywhere ; and now for the bacon J 
Where is there a piece of paper to wrap it up in before 
I throw it out of window? 



She has returned before I have opened the window. 
I have concealed the bacon on my body, and am dis- 
sembling like anything behind the day-before-yester- 
day^t Standard, upside down. 

# « • « # ^ 
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Time has elapsed. I casually observe some moisture 
on- the brown hoUand floor cover, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coal-scuttle, and the grease is 
banning to come through the paper round the bacon, 
I must put the bacon in a place of safety, somewhere, 
for the present Suppose I put it behind the looking- 
glasiL 
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There is a knock at the door. One of the people 
belonging to that confounded Omnibus Committee. 
I'll say I'm out No, it is too late. Clarissa has 
bounded upstairs like a greyhound and let him in. 
He nods to Mrs. Penny with hideous familiarity, and 
digs me in the ribs with a familiarity which is more 
hideous still. 

He says, **It was wettish last night, wasn't it, Major?* 

Mrs. Penny stares. 

He add% ^ Mops and broomy I call it Seen some 
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of 'em this morning. They Ve got heads on to 'em, 
too, make no ihistake. Well, I can't stand it mysel( 
you know. Ain't you rather bad ? " 

I don't exactly know how I do it, but I get him out 
of the room somehow, and presently get him out of 
the house, and then, unable to bear up any longer, 
I pretend I 'm busy, and take a fitful sleep in my 
sanctum sanctorum^ with my head in my hands. 

But the respite is a short one. Mrs. Penny has a 
nice hot lunch of pork sausages and mashed potatoes 
prepared for me. The only thing for me to do, as far 
as I can see, is to go a long walk beyond the boundary 
of the suburb, and tie down in a lonely field. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Penny, who is setting the room to- 
rightSy alights suddenly upon that wretched bacon* 
* Majory"* she cries, " will you look at this ? ^ 




The Denundatioii. 



I turn another shade of green, and ask, ''What is 
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She says, *• Clarissa makes parcels of the food to 
take home to her mother.** 

I exclaim, *• Impossible I You must be mistaken.* 

She sa)rs, *• Who else could have put it here ? I will 
ring the bell and tax her with it at once." 

Poor, mberable girl, this cannot be ; and yet, how 
ean I own that it was I — I, Major P !; 

At this moment Clarissa herself enters the roonL 

" If you please, mum, the paper-boy says his missus 
says as some one's been tearin* bits out of the Times^ 
and you must keep it, please, because it 's no good to 
her now, and she can't send it out to nobody else to 
read." 

Deuce take ft all I in my agitation I must have torn 
the Times^ which I have on the hourly hire system^ 
instead of the Standard^ which I buy. 

** All r^ht," I say, eager to get rid of her anyhow 
out of the room ; ** I will pay for it, of course." 

"See," cries Mrs. Penny, who still clings to the 
hideous packet of bacon, '' this is the identical piece 
that was torn out Is it possible——* 

Upon my word Mrs. Penny really has at times a. 
way of hounding one down, as it were^ that there ought 
to be a limit to, and on the present occasion 1 feel it 
my duty to request her as a personal favour to allow 
the matter to drop. 

*• Why, I do believe,** she says, when Clarissa has 
left the room, " that you Ve been playing at hiding the 
bacon all by yourselt Well, that was funny of you. 
Major I** 

♦ * « ♦ ♦ « 

I am not able to make a suitable reply to this re- 
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mark; which at fhe best must be allowed to be some- 
what ill-placed and unseemly, before Clarissa has once 
more burst upon the scene» this time with a distraught 
air and breathless. '' Oh, if you please, mum," she 
cries, ^ I do wish master would come and see what it 
is that's buried in the back garden. I am afraid to. 
I think it's a body." 

Horrible thought I That Gander 1 I had quite 
forgotten him. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TMEY RATTLE HIM UP. 

Mrs. Penny won't leave that %us business alone. 
She saysi *' You seem to me so eminent^ suited for it I" 
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•• For what ? " I ask. I don't know how it is, but I 
•o frequently have to request Mrs. Penny to make her 
meaning plainer. 

^ For the performance of the duties connected with 
the management of affairs of that kind," she replies. 
•• By-thc-by, didn't you tell mc there was a button oflf 
the neck of one of your shirts?** 

^All of them, I think,* I reply, with withering sarcasm. 

** I wonder whether I Ve got buttons enough," 6he 
says, with intense seriousness (I don't believe she has 
the faintest perception of satire). '^But if not, Clarissa 
could run out No ; she 's busy — ^but you, perhaps ?** 

I take no notice. T is tni^ I smile— a bitter smiley 
but I don't feel equal to a wordy contest I simply 
subside behind my Sta$uiard^ still two da3fs old, and 
upside down, as bdbre, and ask myself whether I 
(Major Penny), who have trodden the Ensanguined 
Field (as I may possibly elsewhere have mentioned), 
should be expected to pass the autumn of his lite 
fetching and carrying ignoble pennyworths of siiirt 
buttons? 



Rapl tapl tapl tap! tap! tap! 

Has it ever occurred to any one that In the suburbs 
of London, there is a habit or custom which prevails 
among the lower classes of assaulting your knocker, 
when you have one, with unnecessary violence ? For 
instance, an emissary from the local shoemaker, the 
other day, who set up my heels, came with six sepa- 
rate and distinct bangs (I counted them), and the local 
hatter^s assistant who ironed my hat played a perfect 
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fantasia on my knocker, with a visitors' bell accom- 
paniment 

As I lay down my Standard (right side up this 
time), I rise with the full determination of wreaking 
vengeance on the rap-tappist, at this moment bom* 
barding my premises, and who, I have reason to be- 
lieve, is an itinerant vendor of groundsel, who has 
been already told, ten timeSi to my knowledge, that 
we don't keep a bird. 

I am, however, mistaken: it is not the young gentle* 
man alluded to, but a local authority, whom I remem- 
ber at the omnibus place, and a stranger of semi- 
military aspect, who wears a check cut-away shooting 
coat and a billycock hat 

Although it is not Groundsel, I must confess I do 
not feel too delighted, and, with but scant courtesy, 
bid them enter. Boodle (the local authority's name 
is Boodle) says^ *I have called upon rather unpleasant 
business. Major Penny, concerning which, as a future 
member of our Local Board, I feel it my duty to con- 
sult you, and to invite your support and assistance." 

I begin observing that, ** Really, not having vciy 
much time on my hands " — but he interrupts me; 

''It is a question of more moment. Major, than 
might at first appear. There are institutions, bul- 
warks, landmarks, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, that must be closely guarded and held intact, or 
where are we ? " 

I say, * Certainly, that's the question." 

* Yes," repeats Boodle, "that is the question. What 
has become of the Gander ? " 

I am luckily seated at the time, or most probably I 
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should lose my balance as he says this, and I can only 
sit, open-mouthed, gasping. Boodle continues: ^As a 
recent and» I trust I may add, distinguished addition 
to our body. Major, you perhaps may not yet have 
become cognizant of all the details relating to our 
Gander ; but you must have noticed him upon the 
green in front of your house. Major, he has dis-^ 
appeared I Possibly by fair means, but, more pro* 
bably, by foul; and this is not alL With that Gander^ 
owing to certain provisions in the will of his former 
proprietor, goes with him a certain yearly sum paid 
by his former proprietor's executors to the guardiana 
of this parish. I will not say that the sum is large; 
but as one of the Board, is it not my duty to jealously 
guard a penny as much as a pound ? And, Major, I 
think you will be gratified to learn that we have, so to 
speak, spotted the delinquent We know, although 
we may not be able to prove it all at once, who has 
killed our Gander. This gentleman is Mr. Pail, the 
famous detective officer, and it will be his duty ta 
bring the crime home to the culprit.** 

I am not quite certain whether I am on my head or 
my heels. Boodle is gone, but Mr. Pail, the detective, 
remains behind. I am rather surprised to find that it 
is not I whom they suspect, but the wretched man 
who occupies the other half of my semi-detached 
residence; and for some reason I cannot as yet quite 
fathom, he is sitting on the rockwork, under which the 
Gander is buried^ fixing the other half with an unflinch- 
ing eye. For what X know to the contrary, this may 
go on for weeka 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SHE REFLECTS. 

I AM at the present moment on the very point of 
asking myself whether I, (Major Penny) who upon the 
Ensanguined — 

But here exhausted nature is incapable of further 
pursuing the subject. What have I now to do with 
Ensanguined Fields ? True, I may in times long gone 
have won honour, distinction, nay, military rank even 
(by purchase) ; but of what avail has all this been ? 
Observe me, here, at this moment. I — Major — but 
you know me by this time, or ought to do so,, confound 
you! Excuse me if this expression is uncourteous, 
bnt I really do not feel at all myself to-day. 

I have just returned from the City. In consequence 
of what I read this morning in the City article, I went 
into the City rather hastily. According to the City 
article, the way I have invested that money I got away 
from the fellow who ruined Mrs. Penny's father, is 
likely to turn out rather unsatisfactory. Mrs. Penny 
is not aware of the nature of the investment I have 
made. At the time I did not think it necessary to 
inform her, and 1 feel at the present moment, after the 
awful fall there has been, somewhat indisposed to give 
her any information. 

My man of business, who has the matter now in 
hand, says, "Why didn't you come to me sooner, and 
I might have done something?" As matters now 
stand, my man of business doesn't exactly say he can 
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do nothing at all, because if he did I don't clearly see 
what on earth is going to become of me; but the 
hopes he hangs out for the future are of the dimmest 

As, wayworn and weary, I approach the semi-de- 
tached residence in the Battle of Bosworth Field Road, 
taken when all was bright and hopeful — ahl how long 
ago it seems now I — ^the tear-drop rises to my eye^ and 
I groan aloud. 

A ribald child, passii^ me at the moment, calls to 
his nurse to *' look at that old gentleman making funny 
faces/' 

As I mount the steps there is little left of the elas- 
ticity that was wont to be a leading characteristic of 
that martial stride which upon the Bother I 

T is indeed bitter, when the time comes that all one's 
past seems worthless to look back upon ; so much 
energy expended without results — ^so much time lost ! 

As I enter I ask Clarissa listlessly if dinner is nearly 
ready. She says, " The butcher has sent nothing. Did 
you forget to order it, sir ? " It is true I did forget to 
order it ** But," I exclaim, " is there no one else in 
the house capable of seeing to things during my 
absence ? " Clarissa says, " You always arranges every- 
thing yourself, sir. We didn't like to interfere." " Go 
and get some chops,'' I reply, gloomily, as I enter my 
study and close the door. 

A moment afterwards Clarissa tapa *' Please, sir, 
missus and me can't make the washing right. Have 
you got the book? And please, sir, the policeman in 
the back garden wants to speak to you." 

I can't find the washing-book, but I go out to the 
policeman. He is still fooling about over that precious 
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Gander business, and still sits perched like a pelican 
on the top of the rock work, looking out afar. 

On seeing him I can scarcely refrain from a smile^ 
but I suppose there will be a deuce of a row when the 
body is at length discovered, if it ever is. My only 
comfort is that the detective is planted directly over 
the spot where the body of the victim lies buried ; so 
the secret is, for the present, comparatively safe. 

He is a man of few words, is Mr. Pail, the detective^ 
but what little he does say he ekes out, as it were, by 
winks, which appear to be of enormous significance 
as long as you Ve got the key ; without that, there '• 
perhaps a little vagueness about them. 

I ask him if he is any nearer the Gander than he was, 
and he says (with a wink) he is not many miles off. 
I say, *' How long do you thmk it will take ? " and he 
says, "We mustn't be hasty." He is paid by the day, 
and evidently means to make a longish job of it 
Meanwhile my mind is occupied by other matters, and 
I wish to goodness I could sit down quietly somewhere 
and think. Meanwhile, also, where the deuce is my 
left slipper ? 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but tiiere seems to 
be some evil genius in this house, for ever mixing 
things up and putting them away in places where they 
can't be found again. I mention this to Clarissa. I 
say, " When I was the head of a former establishment 
and had the entire charge of a household consisting 
of nay three sisters and the domestics, I never remem- 
ber losing an)rthing." Clarissa says, •* I don*t know 
how it is, sir, I'm sure. It seems to me it 's one person's 
work picking things up after you." I say, " Clarissa, 
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you may go!" She replies, " There is no chops at 
the butcher's. The butcher says it 's a pity you don't 
make your mind up earlier in the day." I say, ''Silence! 
I will see to it myself." 

I have been to the butcher and given him a bit of 
my mind. I was in no humour to brook the fellow's 
insolence at this moment He has given me a goodish 
bit of his mind also, and says he don't want my custom, 
and none of my "stuck-up bounciness, neither/' and, 
if convenient, he 'd like his bill settled. 




of Doubt 



Very well ; there are otber butchers, I presume. It 

Is a good long walk to any of their shops; but I don't 
care about that I have returned in triumph with a 
piece of beefsteak. It is true it is a straggling kind 
of piece to look at, somewhat resembling the map of 
Great Britain when spread out. and Clarissa says it 
will take a lot of banging, she knows^ before any one 
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can put their teetli through it ; 1>ut that is of little 
consequence. 

I have ju^ found my left slipper locked up in a 
drawer of my writing-table in my study. The key of 
my drawer was on a bunch I had in my pocket This 
it most singular. 

We have worried some of the steak^ and I am seated 
in an exhausted condition before the parlour fire, with 
one leg crossed over the other, deep in thought Sud- 
denly I observe Mrs. ?c»iQy*s eye resting on my foo^ 
and ask what is the matter. ** Nothii^g/' she says ; ** I 
; only thinking how unbecoming carpet slippers are.** 
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There are moments when it is unwise to rouse the 
slumbering lion, and this is one of them. The lion if 
roused, the slippers have been hurled into space, and 
I am striding the length and breadth of the parlour in 
my newest and tightest boots. **I can't think how 
it is,** says Mrs. Penny, "that men — ^particularly little 
men — ^wili persist in buying things that creak sa** 



CHAPTER XXIIl 
HE IS NOT HAPPY. 

I AM not happy I I am anything but happy f 

There have been words between Mrs. Penny and 
me, and things may have been said that may possibly 
be regretted ; but it appeared to me at the time necea* 
sary that I should assert my authority, and my autho* 
rity has been asserted. 

If I have a doubt now, it is as to the efficacy of the 
assertion. With the ordinary run of females, accord* 
ing to my experience, which has extended over some 
years, I have no hesitation in saying that what I said 
would have been found to have a quelling effect ; but 
in Mrs. Penny I do not notice this^ 

This confession may, looked at in some lights, pot* 
sibly appear to be a humiliating one to make ; but I 
candidly own I have been mistaken in Mrs. Penny, 
It would appear that I never have understood Mrs, 
Penny. I don't understand Mrs. Penny now, and I 
am half inclined to doubt whether I ever shalL 
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As matters stand now, I have asked Mrs. Penny 
whether or not I am the master of this house, and she 
has informed me that she has no reason to believe that 
I am the mistress. 

Other questions of a similar character have met with 
replies of a re resembling the above; but still 

things are far uom being on a satisfactory footing, and 
I repeat what I said to begin with. I am not happy I 

The moon is shining brightly overhead, but I heed 
not its brightness. If I mistake n^t, it shone in a 
similar manner upon the occasion of our honeymoon^ 
and very likely has done the same thing for other 
people's honeymoons before that As I pace to and 
fro in the stilly night, in Battle of Bosworth Field 
Road, the silence is only broken by that creaking of 
those boots to which reference has elsewhere been 
made ; and as my thoughts revert to the fact, I io» 
voluntarily knit my brows. 

I am, however, interrupted in the knitting by 
Clarissa, who comes to ask if I kuuw anything of the 
cellar key. 

I don*t ; I simply know that it is on the same ring 
with the store-room cupboard key, the key of the 
chefibnier and that of the linen-chest, ahd that I am 
generally supposed to cany it about with me. Strange 
to say, I haven't got it in my pocket 

I go indoors and search without avail Meanwhile, 
Clarissa suggests trying some other keys, and brings 
the keys of all the rooms in the house in a bunch, and 
we spend twenty minutes trying them on the cellar 
door ; after which Clarissa and I spend half an hour 
trying to get them back into their fight Veyholes 

10 
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again up and downstairs. Then I fall back into my 
arm-chair and try and think where the deuce I put 
that confounded ring. Meanwhile Clarissa says — 
. ^ Hadn't I better go to the public house and get a 
bottle of port 7 Poor missus must be pretty near tired 
of waiting by this time !*' 

It seems rather preposterous to buy public house 
port wine when one has a dozen or so of really superior 
port in one's own cellar ; but, unless I do so, the only 
way out of the difficulty would be to break open the 
cellar door» which would be rather preposterous too« 
and also slightly difficult 

However, it won't exactly do, after asking Mrs. 
Penny whether she did not think me competent to 
conduct our household arrangements, to let her know 
that the keys have been lost solely through my own-* 
in point of fact, so to speak — ^want of care. 

Presently I accidentally overhear Mrs. Penny ask- 
ing Clarissa, who has gone upstairs for her bonnet 
what ever is the matter with the master, and whether 
the does not really think I require medicine or medical 
advice. I also overhear Clarissa saying she thinks it 
would do me a power of good, adding, that she herself 
alwa}^ takes two compound rhubarbs and a black 
draught in the morning. 

Thtre are moments when rage and fury master one, 
as it wcre^ and one kicks inoffensive objects, such as 
carpet slippers, into space, and this is one of them. 
There! There! I There!!! 

And yet it does seem hard, too, on those carpet 
slippers. Hers ! (I mean the other Hers, of course !) 

And why should I? Why, indeed? A tort of kind 
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of pathetic remorse— overwhelming, as a whole, hough 
somewhat vague in its attendant details — prompts me 
to pause and pick up the left-hand slipper, and kiss 
and cry over it, and wish I were dead, to the splutter- 
ing light of a solitary burner at the end of the passage; 
which, by the way, the gas company have written to 
say will be cut off if the last quarter isn't paid up the 
day after to-morrow. 

Clarissa returns full of a mysterious import I don't 
quite feel equal to grapple with, and asks if I don't 
think I should like a nice nightcap to-night. 

I naturally ask what nightcap, and why ? and she 
says, with even an mcrease of import, ** That 's all right, 
air; never mind. Take my advice. It 'U do you a lot 
of goodi" 

Roughly put, no doubt, but well meaning — evidently 
well meaning ; and wny shouldn't I, after all ? Indeed, 
occasionally— that is to say, generally — I do love what 
is called in the vernacular or vulgar tongue a nightcapl 

Good Heavens I There is a most extraordinary 
taste about this i Surely — ^but no, that is almost in* 
credible out of a penny number or a lady's novel, pub- 
lished by a high-class West-end publisher I Surely 
she cannot — she would not 1 

And yet I have been led to understand (by my 
favourite lady novelist) that many — indeed, I may 
almost say, the generality of — wives put them away If 
the aid of a deadly but inscrutable poison. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ i» 

After all, it was only the good medicine they tried 
to administer thus. 

After ail, they meant well, only I wish they hadn't 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHE IS OUT. 






I AM fat a deaoe of a mess I 

My man in the City has written to me relativt ta 
the investment of my little capital, and the result at 
TtgBxds the little capital (I can't help laughing in 
sardonic tones as I mention the fact) is that the littlt 
capital is worse than nowhere, and I shall neirer toe a 
penny piece of it again. 




After mastering the contents of my business manii 
communication five minutes ago, I had laid it aside 
and was adding up the items of the unpaid and seem- 
ingly unpayable tradesmen's bills as a kind of pastime^ 
but now I think I may as well open the rest of the 
letters. What 's this ? I ought to know the writing* 
To be waxt» It's from Twopenny-^in p<Hnt of iao^ 
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from the father of the Twins— and— come, thb is not 
bad of Twopenny — he is complaining of my want of 
regularity in discharging the Twins' school bills. Here 
also is a letter from the schoolmaster himself, saying 
that if the Twins' arrears are not paid up at once, he 
will be reluctantly compelled to send the Twins home 
to me. To me, too ! I like that Why to m^ I should 
like to know ? How about Twopenny ? 

Hullo ! This is an epistle from the Girls ! What's 
wrong with t/iem, I wonder? It is most astonishing 
how those Girls do always contrive to turn up at the 
wrong moment with some preposterous sense of injury, 
and now I suppose 

No, — I say, this is too bad 1 

•We have heard all," they s^y, *and shall be with 
«ur poor, dear, unfortunate, imprudent brother almost 
as soon as this letter reaches him." 

I should like to escape somewhere, if it would not 
%e an unmanly act to desert Mrs. Penny. But perhaps 
it would. By the way, though, where is Mrs. Penny ? 
I have neither seen nor heard anything of her all the 
morning. " Clarissa ! " 

Clarissa, questioned on the subject, says that Mrs. 
Tenny received a telegram about two hours ago, and 
put on her bonnet immediately, and left the house in 
a great hurry, without saying a word. What io the 
name of all that is mysterious ? 

By Jove ! here is the telegram, and it is a clincher. 
Mrs. Penny's long-lost father, generally supposed to 
have gone down in the Bella with the Claimant and 
Kenealy,has turned up again, and, like Jack Robinson,, 
ivould appear never to have been drowned at all 
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He has too, of course, turned up in a hungry condition , 
and if we can't get him a Tichborne estate or some- 
thing of that kind, he will want to live on us ; and 
how, otherwise than in a cannibalistic sense, he is going 
to do that is a puzzler. 

Rat ! tat ! tat ! Here are the Girls. 

The first Girl has hugged and wept over me. So 
has the second I have been hugged and wept over 
by all three. 

"Oh, why did we ever leave you ?'* says Bathsheba, 
''And how could you think you could ever manage all 
by yourself?" 

" What do you mean ?" I ask, as calmly as I can. 

** Did not our poor mother say he was not to be 
trusted alone.?" says Cassandra. 

"What do you mean?" I inquire, smothering my 
feelings to the best of my ability. 

'*But it is all that woman," cries Ursula. ''It is 
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she who has led our poor, dear, unhappy, miq^uided 
brother into these wild excesses ! " 

"What do ^u mean ?" I roar in tones of thunder, 
of which none of the Girls take the sUghtest notice. 

"And where is she?" they ask one another, as 
though they, arriving suddenly thus, ought to be alto* 
get her the best people to give one another every in- 
formation upon the subject "V/here she ought tx> 
be? Not At her husband's side? Certainly nott 
Wherethen? Ah!!!" 

Upon my word of honour the Ghrls seem to be 
piling it up, as it were, and I don't know that I should 
condescend to afford them any information did not 
one of them pick up and read aloud the words on the 
telegram from Mrs. Penny's long-lost papa. 

" Good gracious me !" cries Cassandra. '' How in- 
considerate ! How wicked of her, and knowing, too^ 
how embarrassed you are. My poor brother 1" And 
they all hug and weep over me once more. 

''But look here," I say: "she does not know about 
«U this, and, if anything, I fancy her long-lost father's 
turning up is as great a surprise to her as to me——** 

^Another case of Twopenny 1 " exclaims Bathsheba. 
•But, of course, our poor, weak, put-upon, and vic- 
timized brother will not again be the pitiful dupe he 
was before." 

Confound this way of S3rmpathizing ! but at the 
fltme time I am resolved. And as I remember once 

«pon the Bother that, though!— wffioe it to say 

I AM RESOLVED ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HE IS NOWHERE. 

Another rat— tat— tat ! This time It is Mrs. 
Penny and her long-lost father, to whom Clarissa 
opens the door, and they go into the parlour together. 

Bathsheba says, '' Everything depends on our first 
step. Let it be decisive. Let us go in a body and 
confront them 1 ^ 

I somehow hardly think this will be the best plan. 
On the whol^ I would rather do what confronting 




Hie General 

tiiere has to be done by myself, and I presume that I, 
who on — but no matter — — 
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In the parlour I find Mrs. Penny and her long-lost 
father. I do not take much notice of Mrs. Penny, but 
fix my eye firmly on her long-lost father, who is seated. 
As I fix him, however, he rises, and, indeed, goes on 
rising to such an alarming height that I have to tilt 
my head backwards to keep pace with him, and before 
I can recover from the surprise at finding that Mrs. 
Penny's long-lost is so long when found, Mrs, Penny 
has introduced him thus : '^ My papa» General Pinner,** 
and the General himself has laid his two hands upon 
my shoulders, and said, looking down upon me frond 
somewhere near the ceiling, " Penny, I 'm glad to meet 
you. She 's a treasure, sir, is my girl You treat her 
well, and are kind to her. She says so, and I am glad 
to hear it I am glad to meet you 1 ** And he smack» 
me — Major Penny — on the back III A person I know,, 
who writes pla)rs that answer, tells me you should 
work steadily up to your dhtauement^ and bring down 
your curtain sharp, without any superfluous dialogue 

I am not quite sure that I ever tried to work up ta 
a d/nouement, but I 'm very certain now it has come I 
don't want to utter one unnecessary word upon the 
subject 

As briefly as possible, then, allow me to state that 
Mrs. Penn/s long-lost father has for the last twa 
years been lost in the centre of South Africa, some- 
thing after the manner of the late Dr. Livingstone, 
only Mr. Stanley did not go out to find him. It would 
appear he earned the rank of General in the American 
Civil War, and in the centre of Africa acquired colossal 
wealth. I must confess that hitherto my estimate ol 
American Generals has been small, but theie 
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how seems no disputing General Pinner as an enor- 
mous fact many feet long. 

There is a banging at the street door, and a clatter 
of hoofs upon the door-«tep. The Twins have arrived I 

"Fine boys," the General says, "remarkably fine 
bo}^ Home for the holidays, I suppose ? I am glad 
€f that I love to see boys at their sportSi What 
games we shall have in the back garden ! * 

Hooray I 

•■I never heard of an/ one before of the name of 
Penny," says the General, "but the name of Twopenny 
is that of a dear old friend whom I would give the 
world to meet again, and lend a helping hand to, if 
he wants it He saved my life !" 

Perhaps it 's our Twopenny, and he is coming t» 
livt with us. Hooray again ! 
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• This pill-box of a place is unendurable/' sa3rs the 
General, dashing his head for the tenth time against 
the hall lamp. " We must get something larger, and 
not in a confounded deadly-lively suburb like this. 
Something in Park Lane will do, and the Girls can 
live with us as well, and keep house." 

I wonder what position I am to occupy? Once 
more. Hooray 1 

^ « « « ^ « 

•■Please, sir, a man has left this," says Clarissa. 

What's this ? Oh, I see : it 's only Pail, the detec- 
tive, who has caught the man who killed the Gander, 
and I am subpoened as a wimess 1 Ho-o-o-o-ray 111 
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IN WHICH THE TWINS FIRST HAPPEN 
UNEXPECTEDLY, 

AM Major Penny, the head of our family. 
We are four in number, and the others are 
^rls. The Girls are of mature age, I am 
forty-two. 

Originally we were five in number. The fifth (who 
is now no more) gave us a great deal of trouble. I 
live in the country, at what some people might call an 
out-of-the-way place. The Girls live with me, and I 
manage all business matters connected with our estab- 
lishment and order the dinners. 

The three surviving girls, my sisters, are named 
respectively Bathsh^ba, Cassandra, and Ursula, which 
to some extent balances the Penny. As I am univer- 
sally addressed in the home circle, and elsev/here, as 
the Major, my own Christian name iz hnmaterial for 
uhe rurposes of tius narrative. 

18 
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The fifth (who is now no more) was a Jemima. It 
was settled from the first that it would have bee;i 
unreasonable to expect much of a Jemima — and we 
didn't If No. 5 systematically persisted in beingf 
a surprise to the rest of her family, it is not her 
family's fault The last surprise No. 5 (now no more) 
hais given us has taken the shape of Twins. 

Up to the last moment allowable before going to 
press, we have not got over them ; indeed, I may 
almost go as far as to say' that the twins go on asto* 
nishing us more and more, and appear likely to do so. 

Relative to previous surprises, and before dealing^ 
with the Twin episode, it may not be out of place 
here to say a few words. No. 5 was the only married 
member of our family. I am myself a bachelor. 
During their youth the Girls, like other girls, were 
come after from time to time ; but on all occasions I 
disapproved of the persons who did the coming-after- 
ing, and spoke my sentiments on the subject to the 
Girls. ** Bathsheba, Cassandra, or Ursula " (as the case 
may be), I would observe, " the man is a Fool, an Idiot, 
and an Ass, and you must be^a Confounded Donkey to 
care about him." 

There is nothing, in a case of this kind, like putting 
the thing properly. Almost invariably the truth thus 
put came right liome to the Girl's mind, and she saw I 
was right The truth, in like manner, brought home 
to the young man was, as a rule, equally efficacious. 
In the case of hesitation on either side, I boxed the 
Girl's ears, and broke the young man's head, respec- 
tively. I have never known this to faiL Tiy it in your 
own family circle. 
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And it would not have failed in the case of No. 5 if 
it had been tried. For the case of No. 5, however, I 
was to a great extent unprepared. I did not — nor 
?ndeed did the other Girls, but that matters little- 
deem it at all probable that there would be any 
coming-after with regard to No. 5, called Jemima (now 
no more), and when we heard that she had not only 
been come after without our noticing it, but had been 
carried right off without our observing it till some 
time after it had occurred, we were, for the first time, 
leriously surprised. 

When, presently, we got a letter mentioning the 
fact in a casual kind of way, amongst other particulars 
relating to the weather and scenery in the part of the 
world she and the young man were taking their honey- 
moon in, it staggered us for a while, and then I called 
for my pistols. The Girls, flinging themselves upon 
me and clinging to me wildly, coupled with the fact 
that I had no pistols at the time, happily tended to 
avoid the shedding of blood, and the carrier-ofT of 
No. 5 still lived— indeed, he lives now. 

The next severe surprise was the revelation of the 
man's name, which we took at first to be a deliberate 
insult, until Bathsheba turned Twopenny up in the 
^Post-Office Directory." The fact established that 
there were absolutely Twopennys existing, in addition 
to the Pennys we were already aware of, we could not 
help feeling the fact itself was a kind of slur on us, 
and that Jemima, had she changed her name at all, 
ought not to have changed it to the disparagement of 
her own family. 

We naturally felt that if any change had been 
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necessary, Jemima might have got out of copper coiiK 
age, and been a Mrs. Silver, a Mrs. Shilling, or, indeed 
a Mrs. Pound ; but, as has been already observed, we 
never expected anything at all satisfactory from 
Jemima. 

Within a year the last thing but one anybody 
expected took place. Jemima quarrelled with her 
husband, left him, and sought shelter with the Girls 
and me. Before we had recovered from the shock; 
which this event occasioned, came the last and most 
surprising of the surprises — ^the Twins. 

At the present moment the Girls and I have the 
sole care of the twins, for, as I previously observed, 
their mother is no more. The twins are squeaking 
with all the strength of which they are capable. I 
am engaged in looking up the word " Infant," after 
failir^' to find " Baby," in the * Encyclopxdia Britan- 
nica," for the purpose of ascertaining the best modes 
of treatment, whilst the Girls are discussing the relative 
merits of beef-tea and calves'-foot jelly. 

I myself have doubts whether the twins are old 
enough — ^they were born only a week ago — for such 
treatment. The first nurse who attended the twins' 
mother Jemima (now no more) in her last illness, and 
had sole charge of the twin tribe up to now, has left 
us in a huff, owing to my giving her a bit of my mind ; 
and if the ailments of early infancy are not fully treated 
in the '^ Encyclopaedia Britannica," I shall feel uneasy. 
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CHAPTER IL 

IK WHICH *THK TWINS ARE WIDE AWAKE AND 
KICKING. 

It was a common remark with a late illustrioui 
commander-in-chief that I, Major Penny, was the best 
Boan he ever knew at strategic movements with heavy 
artillery. Yet where am I now ? ' 

When I mention the fact that I am alone In the 
house with the twins, and that the twins are on the 
full howl, I may, perhaps, be more clearly understood 
and sympathized with should I repeat the question-* 
Where am I now ? 

Upon the field of battle, whilst temporarily in com* 
mand, I may have so disposed the men under me as 
to render highly valuable service. I will not deny it 
— and, indeed, why should I ? — ^but here, in strict con- 
fidence, I own, in answer to the above interrogatory, I 
am rather worse than nowhere. 

To some extent it may have been my fault that I 
am placed in the position in which I find myself I 
may have been, to a certain extent, wrong in sending 
Ursula in search of What's-her-name's Soothing Syrup, 
when Bathsheba had just gone by my directions for 
Fennings* Powders, I 'laving forgotten to add them to 
Cassandra's list, with the extra feeding-bottle, etcetera, 
which I had packed her off to fetch in advance of the 
other two Girls. 

I have said that the twins are howling— but I aiiti»> 

1 
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cipate. Let us rather go back a few minutes, and 
imagine the twins peacefully slumbering side by side. 

Just at this instant it is rather difficult to imagine 
anything approaching such a state of things on the 
part of the twins, but let us try to do so. 

The door, then, has just closed (with af bang) behind 
Ursula, and a moment afterwards I become conscious 
of a twitching in the off eyebrow of the near twin. 

I hold my breath and wait I am in the act of 
walking at the time : one leg is on the ground and 
the other isn't, when I become, as it were, frozen into 
stone, like the flying Mercury of ancient sculpture. 

When, at last, I can't stand this way any longer 
without a fear of tumbling over, I bring down the 
Other foot, and my boot creaks like anything. 

On this the near twin puckers up its nose and 
•niifs. I immediately become transfixed again, and 
suffer agonies of sus[)ense whilst I watch the puckers 
straighten out Then I breathe again, and going in 
for extra cautiousness, kick the table. 

At the noise the four eyes of the twin division open 
simultaneously, as though worked on one wire, and 
rivet themselves on my face, stretched across the table 
towards them, and wearing an expression of such con- 
centrated agony, rage, and despair, that it is quite too 
much for the twins, and the lines of their youthful 
countenances spread out perpendicularly, like the 
gutta-percha heads you buy at the corner shop in the 
Lowther, when you pinch them under the chin. 

The next moment I am chanting, "Hush-a-bye 
baby, have you any wool ? Father's gone a-hunting 
on a tree-top 1" in a persuasive tone of voice, whilst I 
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flip the fingers of my right hand as an accompaniment, 
and rub my shin with the left 

These must be foob of twins, as far as music is 
concerned ! — ^they don't see it 

I therefore rock them in their little cot, and jolt one 
twin's head up against the other with a rattling sound, 
like eggs going at a trot in a basket to market. But 
even this does not soothe them. 

Under these circumstances, I come to the conclusion 
they will, perhaps, calm down if carried about a bit ; 
but it is a harder thing to carry a couple of twins, both 
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together, than any one who has never carried half a 
twins at a time has any notion of, and the way I hold 
them gives them an opportunity of pulling and hauling 
at my whiskers in a style I have been unaccustomed to. 
There was a time, during the Crimean War, when a 
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Russian officer, whom I subsequently slew, expressed 
a desire to take me by the nose, but probably t.iat 
was not a case in point As it is, I am now being 
similarly assaulted, and have also had a dab in either 
eye. Indeed, the question is. What will happen next^ 

unless 1 '11 try the feeding-bottle. 

Hitherto we have only got one feeding-bottle 
between the twins — naturally supposing that they 
would have taken their food fairly and squarely turn 
about — but they won't. When one twin gets the 
bottle the other howls, and there 's no way of choking 
off the howler but by gagging him with the india^ 
rubber feeder, on which the other fellow pipes up liktt 
one o'clock; 
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It is the case now ; but whilst No. i twbi b wolfing 
up his share, I shake a rattle with all my might in the 
fiice of Na a» which has the effect of stunning liim • 
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bit till his turn comes, when I rattle up the other chap 
till he seems half dazed 

After these proceedings, both twins bdng tempo- 
rarily lulled, I get them back into their cot, and un* 
button my waistcoat and gasp awhile. 

They continue quiet If I could open the window 
and get a breath of air, I might go on looking up the 
ills of infancy in the ''Encyclopaedia'' with some 
•d^^ee of calmness. 

The twins have closed their eyes. I will gentljf 

That's right Andnowforthe^Encydopaedia." 

I suppose the Girls will be back soon. Really and 
truly, I am not getting on so very * badly ; but, after 
all, tact is what is wanted in these matters — simply 
tact What's that? 

A beast of a big^ buzzing bludfOttU fiy has came im 
ikrattgh the (ffen window. 
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I watch this bluebottle with interest As I suppascdp 
he goes for the twins. 

He settles on the oflf twin's nose. The off twia 
lunges out at him, and he beats a retreat 

The off twin sinks back into slumber. Heaven be 
thanked ! 

The bluebottle returns and settles on the near twin's 
nose. The near twin lunges, and gives his brother one 
in the ear. On this, the off twin lunges out and howls. 

I oblige with " Cease, rude Boreas," and - The Red, 
White, and Blue," and peace is restored 

Then I look round for the bluebottle. He is quiet 
just now, but I 'm not going to put up with any of his 
nonsense. Let him look out 

Aha! 

He returns and hovers playfully round his victims* 
Which nose is he on for now ? Let him look out I 

Whilst I fix my gentleman with my eye, I take out 
my silk handkerchief, and at a critical moment I flip. 

Merciful powers! what have I done? Have I 
marked a twin for life ? And which was it ? 

They are both howling at the top of their voiceSi. 



CHAPTER IIL 



IH WHICH THE MAJOR HAS IT OUT WITH THE 

BLUEBOTTLE. 

It may here be casually mentioned that I (Major 
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Penny), during the Indian Revolt, was the first person 
to whom the notion of blowing Sepoys from tlie 
mouths of guns first occurred. Others may have gone 




alNWt taldngr the credit, but it was I (Major Penny) 
who said right off before anybody, " Blow 'em to 
smithereens I The only way to quell the mutiny is to 
blow 'em to smithereens." 

I do not exactly quote the above as a case in point ; 
It is more with a view to showing that when a mutiny 
is in question, and you want a queiier, you might do 
worse than send for yours obediently. 

♦ « ♦ 4t « 41 

To begin with, I am naturally anxious to ascertain 
whether I really did flick a bit off one of the twins^ 
noses when aiming at the bluebottle, but a careful in- 
vestigation proves this impression to have been errone- 
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ous. On the whole, I am not sorr> that it is not so— 
not only on the twins* account, but because it would 
have been deuced awkward to have satibfactorily 
accounted for the circumstance on the Girls* return. 

Without going lengthily into detail, I may observe 
that the circumstance might have tended to lower my 
system of quelling in the Girls' eyes. 

As it is, seeing that I expc^.: either Bathsheba, Cas- 
sandra, or Ursula to return immediately, it is necessary 
that the twins sliould be silenced at once, aYid the 
only question that remains to be answered is^ How ? 

I observe that inordinate gluttony is the besetting 
sin of both twins alike, and once more I deem it advis- 
able to allow them an opportunity, as Mr. Cruikshank 
would say, to "console themselves with the bottle." 

The fact that there is but one bottle between them 
acts prejudicially in this instance, and whilst the lucky 
one pulls away with an expression on him resembling 
a Highland piper discoursing his national music, envy 
and uncharitableness goads the other twin well-nigh 
to frenzy, and he claws, in a futile fashion, at the 
coveted object, and bewails his paplessness in the 
shrillest treble. 

I therefore vary the monotony by letting twin No. 2 
have a pull, and endeavour to lull No. i*s suspicion of 
foul play by substituting my thumb in the place of the 
sucker, at which, thinking no guile, he wires in for a 
period, and is perfectly contented. 

Whilst occupied by this strategic movement, it 
occurs to me that my position, viewed by an unsym- 
pathetic stranger, might appear somewhat undignified. 

" Major Penny," I mentally ejaculate, '*you who have 
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led men to action — who have stormed giddy heights 
amidst blinding fire, and have hacked your way through 
forests of deadly steel — to what occupation have you 
come at last ? Major Penny, if any one should catch a 
glimpse of you under present circumstances, he would 
smile." 

But. on second thoughts, how poor and paltry would 
be his triumph ! Did not the great Alfred unbend to 
bake cakes and bum them ? Did not 

No. I twin is beginning to notice a want of some- 
thing in the substitute I have provided. He had better 
have the bottle again, and his brother take a pull at 
the other thumb. 

So! The exchange has been swiftly effected 
General joy at present prevails. Both twins are 
peaceful now. Sleep, sweet sleep, steals gently o'er 
their senses. I*m getting the cramp with stooping^ 
but no matter. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 41 ♦ ♦ 

I have done it. I have withdrawn my thumb with 
a slow and cautious movement, leaving a round hole 
where it has been, but the unconscious twin slumbers 
placidly. 

After all, there are many kinds of victories. There 
is the victory of the diplomatist There is—— That 
confounded bluebottle come back again I 

I thought so ! Would you ? No, you don't I 

He is making straight for the noses of my young 
friends^ but I am too quick for him. 

He retreats, and I follow on his trail, like Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper's Chingaghook (whose nam^ I 
trusty I am spelling properly). 
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He makes a tour of the roorn^ on finding that h^ 
cannot efTcct his purpose, and lodges on the mantelc 
piece. I do the Chingaghook business. 

He is in my power ! Aha I 

I 've missed him 1 

He makes another tour of the apartment, preterift- 
ing he doesn't know I'm in it Let him beware I 
This trifling is ill-timed. 

Here he is alighting on a side-table. I repeat tfao 
Chingaghooker>'. 

With bated breath I take a deadly aim I 







He's up again, and I am following In hot pursuit 

Crash! I! 

I had not noticed another side-table whilst urging 
on my wild career — a table littered over with Bath- 
fheba's confounded old china cups and saucers. 

I bear down oa them like an avalanche, and in 
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another moment fell destruction ha3 been wrought, 
and I am sprawling amongst the ruins. 

I get up and gaze upon the field of battle. I col- 
lect scraps and hold them together, hoping they will 
stick by magic, whilst I reflect on the state of mind 
Bathsheba will be in when she finds out what has 
happened, and the trouble I shall have in framing 
a dignified explanation of the business, unless 

No, that were unmanly ; and, besides, I don't think 
it would be believed. I cannot lay it on the twini^ 




MediUUioiL 

The twins, !t may be mentioned, have been awakened 
by the noise, and are now howling ^ain as hard as 
ever. 

Meanwhile the brute of a bluebottle is buzzing away 
Joyously, and 

Rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat ! 

A knock at the door! The Girls returned, no doubt 
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Dteegtiom, 



wnich f Probably Batfasheba ; and, as yet, I have not 
a word ready in the way of explanation. 

Supposing, to gain time, I pocket the biti^ 

I have. Now for it i 



CHAPTER IV, 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR PUTS SOMETHINO IN HIS 
COAT-TAIL POCKET. 

Good gracious I 

It is not my sister Bathsheba, as I at first supposed^ 
or one of the other Girls. It is neither more nor less 
than Lady Taltorkington, of Taltorkington Tower% 
4)iie of the leading qualities of the neighbourhoo^lt 
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whose carriage stands without, and whose footman 
has knocked till he was tired, when Lady Taltorkington 
herself has taken her turn, and has the knocker in her 
hand when I drag the door open suddenly, and as 
nearly as possible throw her on her nose in the passage* 




Next moment I am apolc^ing profusdy, and trying 
to hide the feeding-bottle with one hand, whilst I offer 
the other to her ladyship to shake. 

Her ladyship seems a little taken aback, on the 
iriiole, but 3ret smiles sweetly and asks after the Girls, 
on which, to carry off the detail of the bottle, the 
india-rubber tubing to which persists in wagging to 
and fro, behind me, like the pendulum of a clock, I 
rush into uncalled-for particulars, and give a history 
cf the Girls' ailments for the last month or two. 

I also b^ and entreat of her to come in, as though 
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it were a matter of life or death to me that she should, 
praying in my heart all the while that she won't It 
is needless to say she does, and settles into a seat, as 
though for years. 
By a sleight-of-hand tricl^ which I honestly believe 




"Soslidl* 

to be superior to anything ever attempted by Messrs^ 
Maskelyne and Cooke, I get the bottle away behind 
a work-box on the top of the new piano Cassandra is 
buying on the hire system, and glide gracefully into a 
chair opposite her ladyship. 
Crack I 

♦ 41 m • m m 
Instinctively I should have known by the sound 
even, if not by sensations of not too pleasurable a 
nature, that the tea-pot was continuing to come to 
sorrow in consequence of my sitting on it ; but it will 
perhaps call attention unnecessarily to the circum* 
stances if I alter my position. 
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Crack 1 

It has gone oflf again of its own accord, without any 
additional movement on my part, but I continue to 
dilate on Ursula's toothache without a pause. 

Her ladyship does not appear to follow me. She, 
on the contrary, looks as though the noise puzzled her. 

She says, " What ever was that ? " 

I say ''What was what?" as naturally as possible, 
and break a little more china turning. Then, thinking 
it best at this juncture to appear to look as though I 
were trying to hear something, although I had heard 
nothing hitherto, I add, "* Hush ! what can it be?** 




Thegnihy 



A deathlike silence of one moment ensues, as all the 
china breakable has been broken by this time, and 
then next moment another sound of a most mysterious 
character is audible. 

On hearing it, Lady Taltorkington appears to prick 
up her ears, and I too am singularly interested. It is, 
in fact, a sound as of the dripping of water blended 
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with subdued music partaking of the nature of the 
iEolian harp. 

When I thoroughly realize that it is the contents of 
the twins* feeding-bottle dripping steadily down among 
the machinery of Cassandra's piano on the hire sys- 
tem, I 'writhe covertly, and use (inaudible) bad lan- 
guage. 

With a mental effort equal to several Talleyrands 
under high pressure, I observe, " The rain on the roof 
of the conservatory.* 




•' It's just like a baby r' 



Her ladyship shakes her head dubiously. • I don't 
hear it now at all/' she says. 

Thank goodness I Who wanted her to ? Suddenly, 
however, she starts. 

*' It 's just like a baby I ** she exclaims. " How ex- 
traordinary 1 " 

As she speaks, I for the first time become conscious 
of the piping (bagpiping rather) music peculiar to 
those ghastly twins, for one of whom, probably, the 
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bluebottle is just Jiow ma •'ing it warm, without fear of 
interference. 

But how is it possible to tell the truth to her lady- 
ship without telling the humiliating story in its entirety 
•f that unhappy woman Twopenny's injudicious mar* 
fiage and ill-advised twin l^^acy? 

I therefore dissemble. I say, ,..'.* 

• Baby ! Good gracious ! What an idea I • "* ' 

Immediiately on making this observation the other 

twin joins in the harmony, and the two pleasant young 

voices swell the thorns. 

Once, however, having strayed from the path of 
strict veracity, I find myself engulfed in a vortex of 
untruthfulness, as it were, and plunge wildly into the 
weather, and talk of yesterday's glorious sunshine as 
sometfiing wholly unprecedented in the experience of 



In the course of time, finding I have worked out the 
svsshine topic, which, after all, as a topic, has not been 
rnndi of a success, I am turning over in my mind 
whether Cassandra's nettle-rash last autumn, or the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, would go best as a follower^ 
when a loud bump on the floor of the next room 
brings me to a full stopu 

Hallo! 

What has happened now? The twins can't have 
got up, and by their united efforts upset another 
table? 

A deathl3ce siiensc follows the bump in tfie next 
foom. It is the sort of silence which holds you spell- 
bound when you are sitting for your photograph; 
; which you think over all the incidents of jow 
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early life, as people say a man does who is on the point 
of drowning. 

There is a deathlike silence in this room also, broken 
but by one faint sound — the steady drip from the 
twins* bottle into the interior of the hire system. 

This suspense is terrible. What is going to happen 
next? 



CHAPTER V. 



IN WHICH THE MAJOR TAKES SOMETHING OUT W 

UIS POCKET. 

When I casually mention that I, Ivx^Jcr ?w.inv, have 
in my time wallowed knee-deep in the gore ot l «ittle- 
fields, it may surprise you to hear that, at this moment, 
I find myself almost unnerved. 

Whilst rushing to the breach amidst showers of 
deadly lead, I own I have occasionally asked myself 
with some curiosity what may be waiting for me 
within. In heading a forlorn hope, indeed, the idea 
not unfrequently suggests itself; yet, I repeat, that 
that suspense is nothing to the suspense now. 

This may possibly be accounted for to some extent 
by the novelty of tlie situation. At the call of duty, in 
foreign parts, I have in my time made short work of a 
lot of blacks, without noticing that the exercise in any 
way interfered with my appetite or my sleep ; but if 
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anything has happened to one or both of those twins, 
I don't quite know what I shall do. 

Extraordinary to relate, her lad}rship appears not 
to notice my agitation. It is true that this may be 
owing to the fact of the twins havii^ subsided into 
si^nce. 

And this does not at first occur to mc To me the 
twins* silence is wholly unaccountable. If they are 
alive and awake, they ought to be on full pipe. I 
must and will know the worst 

I am rising to my feet with this intention, when her 
ladyship, laying her hand upon my arm, arrests my 
progress. She says, 

*' I see, Major, you agree with me, and I may rely 
on your support" 

It would appear from this observation that her 
ladyship has been talking for some time past without 
my noticing the circumstance. 

I have already told you, I believe, that Lady 
Taltorkington is one of the leading qualities of our 
neighbourhood. I may also add that it has been my 
one aim and object for years past to cultivate her 
acquaintance, to which statement I may also add that 
this is her first vbit to my humble dwelling. 

I wonder whether she will ever come again ? Mean* 
while, although I haven't a notion what the deuce she 
has been talking about, perhaps I had better say 
something. 

I therefore smile cheerfully, and respond, ** If my 
support is of any value, your ladyship may depend on 
me — to the utmost" 

••I was sure I could, Major Penny,'' she says with 
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waraith, as she produces a note-book. "What shall 
we say?" 

I don't quite follow this. It begins to look deucedly 
like a subscription. 

I try to arouse myself, but am incapable of any 
mental eflfort, and instead listen intently for the 
slightest noise in the next room. 

All is silence there. Her ladyship goes on tackling 
me. 

"Come, Major," she says, "you mean to surprise us 
all, I can see. Three figures, eh. 

By all that's horrible, it t^ a subscription she is on 
to! And three figures! I like that. 

I make a desperate effort to save myself, and say, 
" Let me understand, now, what is the exact nature of 
the — the proposition, as it stands." 

Her ladyship looks surprised and slightly offended. 

" I thought I had fully explained," she says. 

"Oh, perfectly,* I hasten to reply. "I was only 
thinking whether, owing to certain circumstances 
which it would fatigue you to go into, I should be al- 
together justified in — in entering into the matter as I 
could wish, did I — I — only consult my own inclina- 
tions." 

Considering that I had not the remotest notion what 
she had been talking about, I rather fancy this sen- 
tence is nicely turned. 

"My dear Major," she says, "you astonish me. I 
had indeed relied upon your aid on the platform." 

She wants to get me on a platform now. Next it 
will be a tight-rope, I suppose. 

" Since, however, you will not take a personal part 
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I must, I presume, be content with your subscriptioa 
What shall I say?" 

It w a subscription : that is quite plain now. 

* I have so many calls upon me just at'this moment, 
but if a guinea is of any service " 

"A guinea. Major!" she exclaims, *'0h, I had 
hoped for so much more! " 

Confound her hopes I I think I'm sufficiently vic- 
timized as it is. 

'•But," she continues, •* it is to be considered as a 
quarterly payment, of course. Shall I take it now ? " 

This is highway robbery, but I can't see my way 
out of it on easier terms, and I would do anything 
almost, just at this moment, to get rid of her. 

The silence in the next room is tomb-like. 




'Hm^agor 



Whew! She has gone, and my one pound one widi 
iMi Though the subject is a painful one, I can scarce!/ 
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refrain from a smile when I reflect on the way in which 

1 bestow my charity. There is an open-handed vague- 
' ness about it that really is refreshing from its novelty. 

But hush I How about those twins ? 
I hold my breath as I turn the handle of the door, 

and glare aifrightedly around. 

It is as I half expected. The worst has happened 
The cradle is lying wrong side up^ and the twins are 

mnderneath. 




ToUMVCttCtttl 



CHAPTER VL 

nr WHICH CHAOS PREVAILS, AND THE GIRLS COMR 
BACK AGAIN. 

In deadly terror I remove the cradle, the blankets^ 
the pillows, etcetera, and arrive at last at the twin& 
They are lying on their little noses, motionless^ 
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As I stretch forth my hand and seize them, I hear a 
footfall in the passage. The Girls returned, perhaps 

Well, they had better know all The deuce I 

n m m m m ' m 

It isn't the Girla. It is that confounded womaa 
come back again. 




• UaluuMlMl'' 

•Major!* 

''Unhand met* I shriek, and rushing back^ fling 
myself against the door. 

By the way, I trust she won't think I 'm madi 

There is no doubt about it 

She does think I am mad — ^probably dangerousL 

She has flown from the house, and, looking after 
her, I see her gesticulating wildly to the coachmai^ 
and, seemingly, telling him of her narrow escape £rofii 
the raging maniac I 

Stay, thought Perhaps she knows the truth, and 
is on her way to the police-station* In a short time 
the myrmidons of the law may be here asking for ex* 
planations relative to the smothered 
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Meml 



Good gracious I 

There *s nothing at all smothered in that now wd« 
come sound. They were actually only asleep^ then. 




Awaj— ftway I 

an the time. And twins can, seemingly, slumber 
wronf^ side up, and extinguished by a cradle. There 
is yet something to learn in this world, even for a 
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Major who has headed a charge on the ensanguined 
field of battle. 

Pipe up, my merry men I Don't mind how much 
low you make — pipe up ! 

Meanwhile, before the Girls come back, let me try 
to set things a little bit straight At present, our 
usually orderly apartments wear something of the 
aspect of the stage of a theatre during the pantomime 
season after a peltii^ scenCi The first thing is to 




Moie miidiM 

make sure there are no fragments of broken china 
lying about— or, stay, let me first look at tlie piano. 

Confound this bottle 1 It is spoiling something else 
now. Inadvertently I have placed it on the top of 
one of Ursula's water-colour sketches. The deuce 1 

41 41 41 41 41 « 

Evidently I have adopted a wrong system in trying 
to wipe it with my pocket-handkerchief. Here are 
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half a forest and the top of a mountain come off, and 
fhe sea has run over the margin* 

There '11 be a row about this. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « 41 41 

There is a row about it going on at this moment, 
and some other rows about other little matters. The 
Girls have come back in a body, and the first thing 
Bathsheba's eye lit upon was a bit of her tea-pot, half 
hidden under the leg of the table. Meanwhile Ursula 
it weeping over her water-colours, and Cassandra, with 
tears in her eyes, is polishing the top of her piaoa 
Luckily she does not know that «03rthing has hap- 
pened to the inside. 




HtBot" 



We are interrupted at this moment by a knock. 
Of course it is the new nurse whom Ursula went to 
inquire about, and who is to come on immediately, 
high time it is she did. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 



More unpUasantne$$. 4} 

'— 

TUs it awkwardi It it not the nufte It it a 
young man come to tune the piana 

I dissemble whilst he raises the lid But when I 
liear him say» "Hallo! " it occurs to me I might as 
well go for a constitutional, and I ga 

% ^ m m m % 



CHAPTER VIL 

or WHICH THERE IS MORE UNPLEA8AimfI8& 

I MUST confess, at I continue my walk, and ths 
humble peasants I encounter by the way move on 
one side and respectfully talute me — I must confess I 
cannot refrain from asking myself whether I, Major 
Penny, who have led Her Majest/t forces (or, at any 
lat^ a portion of them) to action, have not recently 
been placed in a somewhat undignified position. 

It cannot be denied that the business of nursing 
(particulariy in the case of twins) more naturally de» 
volvet upon a member of the otber tex, whom it doea 
not teem to worry quite to much, or, anyhow, they 
don't own to it 

I have been perusing this morning, with much plea- 
tor^ an account of the reading of a paper by Mrs. W. 
£. Gladstone, at the Domestic Economy Congress at 
Birmingham, in which the writer urged strongly that 
tftt elementary prindplet of nursing should be added 
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to the subjects already taught in schoob, so that they 
might become part of the regular instruction of young 
girls. A child might be so taught to nurse as to give 
her what was really a high and holy aim. 

These are my sentiments too, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the Girls — Bathsheba, Cassandra, and 
Ursula — ^were not thus instructed when yc^ng. 

The ribald scoffer m^ht perchance suggest tlialt 




hitherto, tiiey have not stood in any particular need of 
such knowlcKige, and that, in the ordinary course of 
events, they were by no means ever likely to. 

But a truce to irrelevance. AfBicted as we are bjf 
twins requiring an abnormal amount of nursing, an 
experienced nurse is a sine qud mm ; and, from what I 
can learn, Mrs. Tootsy is the nurse of all nurses for tisl 

Indeed, from what has reached me, it would appear 
that Mrs. Tootsy would have been equal to triplets^ 
and is reported to have said that she had been in a 
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bmlly wifh whom twins weie a mere matter of perl* 

odical recurrence. 

With the aid of so valuable a person, I feel that I 
can manage the two Twopennys without trouble 

As I approach the house on my return, all is calnt 
I let myself in quietly and look around In the pas* 
sage is a bandb )X bearing the name of Tootsy. 

Impelled by natural curiosity, I raise the lid, and 
discover a large black bottle, doubtless containing 
soothing cordial for the twina I will taste it 

I have. It 's gin I 

At this moment the rustle of a skirt behind me 
attracts my attention, and a strange voice exclaims, 

** What ! you 're at it again, are you ? " 

It is Mrs. Tootsy, who evidently does not know 1H10 
I ank 



CHAPTER VIIL 

IK WHIOH TOOTSY OOES IT. 

I HAVB serious doubts with regard to the woman 
Tootsy. 

Ts a certain extent I am willing to allow the woman 
Tootsy might have been justified in addressing an un- 
known person she found sipping out of her gin-bottle 
with some amount of abruptness. 

IhowordSy ''You 're at it again, are jrou ?* although 
th^ might be taken to impljr a foreknovdedgeon her 
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part of my being in the habit of being at it whensoever 
an occasion offered, miglit not, however, necessarily 
mean quite as much. Considered as a mere ordinary 
figure of speech, th J observation loses something of its 
offensiveness ; yet, I repeat, I have serious doubts with 
regard to the woman Tootsy. 

Does, or does not, the woman Tootsy look up to 
and respect me, as a person in her position ought to 
look up to and respect her employer ? 

I don't think it 

With all the sternness I can call into my features 
at a moment's notice, the spirits having taken a little 
of my breath away, I turn upon Tootsy, at the same 
time replacing the cork in the bottle, and ask whether 
the bottle is hers. 

^ It ain't yours, anyhow," says Tootsy. 

There is truth in this, though it be blended with a 
certain amount of disrespect. I therefore say, with 
quiet dignity, ** I do not dispute the fact, but I ask for 
further information." 

^'You hand it over, will you?" says Tootsy. "I 
don't know how long you 've been at it, but there *s a 
third gone ! " 

" If you intend to insinuate that I have taken " 

I begin with what I trust is pardonable warmth, but 
she' breaks in upon me. 

She says, ** Well, of all the barefaced 1 Why, I see 
you with my own eyes ! " 

I feel I am losing dignity if this goes on much 
longer, and must at once put matters on their proper 
footing. I therefore say, 

* You do not appear ito be aware^ Mrs. Tootsy, that 
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you are addressing the master of this house. I — I am 
Major Penny 1 " 

"I'm sure/' says Mrs. Tootsy, with candour, **I 
didn't know who you was or who you wasn't, but I 
don't see what business you've got interfering with my 
things, and it 's what I never did, and never will, put 
up with from any person alive 1 " 

In making this declaration Mrs. Tootsy raises her 
voice, and the sound of it brings the Girls out into the 
passage. 

As it is my custom to avoid personal altercations of 
any kind before the Girls, I deem it, at this point, 
politic to cut the argument short with an affable smile, 
and say, " Certainly, Mrs. Tootsy, it 's all a mistake, 
so we won't say any more about it" 

Mrs. Tootsy's face speaks volumes, but she happily 
remains silent, contenting herself by tipping up the 
bottle, and forming a close calculation of the quantity 
missing. 

This conduct on the part of Tootsy b, I must own, 
anything but what it ought to be, and I have the 
strongest possible desire to then and there order her 
out of the house. But how can I do so without enter- 
ing into details — ^and before the Girls that would be 
impossible. 

Besides, this nurse has been too much trouble to get» 
for us to part lightly with her. 

The only thing, then, left for me to do fa, for the 
present, to curb my indignation and to bide my time. 

Meanwhile Tootsy's behaviour continues to be try- 
ing. One of Tootsy's rules — and one that must be 
broken on no account — is^ that Tootsy shall not be 
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disturbed at her meals. Toots/s meals are four per 
diem, with hot meat at each and bottled stout at two 
of them, and between whiles at irr^^uiar periods. 




iniiMraiiiwiiiBiBp 

Tootij't med-tima. 



If the twins have convulsions during Toots/s meab^ 
it is of no consequence. She is not to be disturbed. 

I have the misfortune to leave my hat and gloves 
in the room where she is dining, and don't dare to go 
in and fetch them. 

Fortunately I am unobserved, so there is less loss 
of dignity about it ; but I sit on the bench in the hall 
three-quarters of an hour, waitinf^ till Tootsy has quite 
done, before I can obtain possession of my property 
and go out for a walk. 

In her treatment of the twins, Tootsy is, to my 
thinkinc^, peculiar; but as I am informed, upon the 
best authority (Tootsy *s own), that she is a woman of 
great experience, I am afraid to make a suggestion. 



Tootsy goes A 
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I can't help thinking, however, if the eldest twin is 
shaken up much more, something will be displaced in 
his youthful interior. 

Again, although I own the twhas* noses were a dis- 




Tootsy't thake-u|k 

appointment to me when I first saw them — ^for ours is 
a family of noses with some character about them 
'— I have doubts -respecting the moulding process 
adopted by Tootsy. 

According to Tootsy, you may put any shape you 
like upon a baby's nose, if you begin early enough, 
and tweak it hard and often enough in the required 
direction. If, in the case of these unhappy twins, 
Tootsy has taken the handle of Aldgate pump as her 
model, I think the noses already give great promise 
of resemblance. 

But, of all things I have to complain of, I complain 
nost of Tootsy's want of respect 

1 have just been on a tour of inspection in tbtt 
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nurs^^ry. and have made a few passing remarks, which 
have been received with snorts of defiance, in a low 
but determined tone. 
I am now taking my dftemooa constitutional, and 




Tootsy's great note tridb 

observe some surprise in the expression of persons 
whom I encounter. 

I wonder as I walk. Then presently a boy makes 
an unseemly remark in the rear of me. I turn quickly, 
and catch a glimpse of something white which turns 
with me. I turn again quickly, and the white thing 
turns quicker. 

The boy laughs — other people laugh. 

I get very hot and angry. 

The mysterious something is beyond my reach. 

1 make a wild snatch at it Good heavens 1 who 
Ins dared— 



The Major suffers much. 
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Grots indigini^. 

It is a duster, and it has been attached to my coat- 
tail by a pin I 

As I occupy a position directly in the centre of the 
village high street, endeavouring to get hold of the 
confounded pin's^head, molten fury fills my breast 

If this is Tootsy's work, let her look out 



CHAPTER IX 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR SUFFERS MUCR 

I HAVE one simple question to ask. Am I- Major 
Penrn- master of my own housc^ or am I not master 
oi ny own house ? 
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I don't know that there is any particular necessity 
for me to pause for a reply. RaJier let me reply my- 
self by another question. If I am not master oi my 
own house, who the deuce is ? Probably— and, at any 
rate, apparently — the woman Tootsy. 

Qi course, I acknowledge that it was an absolute 
necessity that the twins should have a proper nurse, 
and I am also willing to admit that it is only fair that 
the nurse should be allowed, to a great extent, full 
power in her proper sphere — ^the nursery ; but there 
are limits to eversrthing, even Tootsy, and Tootsy goes 
beyond hers, and keeps on at it 

The woman Tootsy pervades the entire establish- 
ment In the kitchen a perpetual civil war rages be- 
twixt her and the cook, the partially smothered fury 
of which reaches the upstairs rooms in gusts, as it 
were, when the dining-room door opens for a moment 
to allow of the passage of portions of our dinner. 

The woman Tootsy, cook tells me, won't leave her 
saucepans alone, and the truth of this statement has 
already been twice exemplified by the substitution at 
table of pap for bread sauce. 

A tendency to coddling is possibly natural enough 
in a nurse, but there are, on an average, on the simmer^ 
four saucepans, two jugs, and a kettle in the nursery 
alone, besides one or two downstairs in the kitchen. 

l^ut this is not all. When the woman Tootsy first 
Ccime, I generously bade her order all that was neces- 
sary of our chemist and grocer. As the Girls and I 
had not the remotest notion what might be necessary, 
and did not want to be asked conundrums on the sub- 
ject^ I thought that that was the wisest course; 
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But the results are alarming. When I mention that 
I have, during a casual and clandestine glance round, 
become, for the first time, aware of tlie existence of 
two kinds of Infant Preservatives, and that infants 
may have a choice of food made by Hard, Neave, 
Nestle, Ridge, Savory & Moore, and about half a 
dozen otbem^ and chat the Twopenny Twins have 




*Cmi this be good Ibr twins?* 

alternate tucks-out at all of them, you may form some 
idea what the chemist and grocer^s bills will be like 
this quarter, but Til be hanged if I can ! 

And you may add to the packets of food, boxes of 
babies' powders innumerable, and everything in the 
way of soothing syrups and elixirs which the mind of 
man or woman ever conceived, or the stomach of 
infancy is capable of containing. 

Gazing on these regiments of boxes and bottles, my 
^e alights oa a formidable glass jar^ on «vhich tha 
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words Epsom Salts, in imposing capitals, arrest my 
attention, and I own I am staggered. 

I do not profess to know everything about babies^ 
though I have recently read up the subject to some 
considerable extent But I protest against Epsom 
Salts being applied — and, apparently, in gigantic 
doses— to twins of so tender an age 



How, then, shall I proceed ? At this moment t 
cannnot quite decide, and I hear Tootsy's step upon 
the stairs. 

My first inclination is to heave the bottle through 
the open window, and scatter its fragments far and 
wide; my second, to escape with it to my own room, 
and that I do. Now I shall have time to settle a 
course of action for the future. 

♦ ♦♦«♦♦ 

I have always looked upon Epsom Salts as an ad» 
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mirable medicine, and it is one which I have been in 
the habit of taking periodically for years past ; and 
that reminds me I am at present out of saltai There 
can surely be no great harm^— 

M m n % % % 

These are stronger salts than I have been in the 
habit of taking. Possibly they are Tootsy's privat© 
and particular, and being in the trade, as it were, she 
may have opportunities of obtaining her own private 
and particular, pure and unadulterated — Bless me I 
what's that? 

The gong for lunch. I had no idea It was lunch- 
time, or I should not have taken such a dose i And 
we've liver and bacon, too! — a dish to which I don't 
mind owning I am remarkably partial. 

We are at lunch — the Girls and I — Bathsheba facing 
me, Cassandra on my right, Ursula on my left ; the 
liver and bacon occupying the centre of the table. 
The Girls also are partial to the dish. They would 
not have it publicly spread about, of course ; and at 
the dinner-table, were any one dining with us, the 
thing would be altogether out of the question ; but 
here and now^— 

The Gurls have all had a second help. I, too, am 
about Good gracious ! 

There are shrill cries upon the landing. The woman 
Tootsy's voice is distinctly audible. She says some 
one has been at her bottles, and has taken away the 
oxalic acid I 

There are moments in which we are said to live 
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jrears. The moment I ooc^jpy looking for my hat is 
one of them. 

And the nearest stomach-pump is at the doctor^s^ a 
mile off I 

G-g-g-good gracious I 




«Oh,detrl oh,dearl if aaj one 't took HI* 

Promptitude has ever been one of my most striking 
characteristics. I have shown it on the field of battle^ 
and I show it now. 

The Girls scream in chorus, **For mercy's sake, say 
what has happened I " But I have no time for ex^ 
planations. What I have got to do is to run ! 

I run like mad I I drop my hat I have not time 
to pick it upL The oxalic acid is commingling in a 
lively fashion with the liver and bacon, and the effects 
are terrible. 

I accomplish half the distance, and am on the point 
of sinking to the earth, when I descry the doctor in his 
gig, and hail him frantically. 
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** G'g-g-good gracious I * 

m 9 m m m m 

I have now been an inmate of fhe doctor's house 
for over an hour/ and have taken strong emetics, and 
otherwise have had a time of it The doctor is now 
going to bring what remains of me home in his gig. 
« « ' « « ^ « 

On the doorstep an excited group. The Girls I 
They seem delighted about something. Batlisheba 
exclaims, ^ It's all right 1 It was a false alarm. Mrs. 
Tootsy has found the oxalic add bottle in her cup- 
board, and nobody b a bit the worse I " 

This 18 almost a joke m its way. But it might 
make me look ridiculous before the Girls if they 
knew what I had gone through. 

I must beg of the doctor not to telL 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ill WHICH THE MAJOR TRIES THE SOOTHINO 

SYSTEM. 

As from the circumstance of my not having previ* 
ously referred to Dawkins you may possibly l>e un- 
aware that there is a Dawkins in my establishment, I 
hasten to make a statement. 

There is no doubt whatever as to Dawkins*s exisfe> 
ence, and if you lived in the same houaob *be would 
let you know it 




Dawidns, 

Dawkins officiates as cook in my establishment^ 
ind she fills up her spare time as chambermaid and 
parlourmaid^ as we only keep one servant Dawkins*s 
culinary feats are marvellous, though not in the sense 
you might suppose; and what is more marvellous 
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still is the way in which the Girls and I have put up 
with them for years. 

The impression upon the Girls' minds and mine is, 
that if Dawkins were to desert us, chaos would ensue 
as a matter of course, and Dawkins seems to share 
this opinion. 

It is, therefore, Dawkins's habit periodically to 
come to the conclusion that slie has been too long in 

e place, and that a change would be desirable ; and 
t is then our habit to conciliate her to the utmost in 
our power, and beg she won't think of it, to which at 
length she consents somewhat reluctantly, and we 
breathe again. 

Dawkins having been with us a good long while, 
now knows our ways ; and tliis may also be said of us 
with respect to Dawkins's ways ; and we take parti- 
cular care not to put her out of any of her ways^ 
because, when she is put out, terrible things occur to 
the food 

When the Twins calamity first occured to us, Daw- 
kins had to be conciliated like anything, but she has 
never yet got quite straight again. She was very 
nearly getting straight when Tootsy happened, but 
now it 's awful. 

I take it Tootsy, hitherto, has been pretty well in 
the habit of having it all her own way wherever she 
has been ; but in Dawkins Tootsy has caught a Tartar, 
and war is waged and things broken ail day long. 

The one aim and end of Tootsy's existence, accord- 
ing to Dawkins, is to ''mess up" basins; whilst, ac- 
cording to Tootsy, the one aim and end of Dawkins's 
is to cliuck Tootsy's twin preparations in the dust-hoia 
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Whilst engaged with my private correspondence In 
tny study, I require silence. My correspondence is 
somewhat one-sided, being chiefly devoted to the com- 
position of letters to the " Times/' of which I retain 
copies to be sent again, if— as is, I may say, invariably 
the case — ^the first one is not put in, or to be addressed 
to the editor of our local journal, who, though kept 
comparatively in the background by the exercise of 
hatred and malice, appears to me to possess powers 
-of appreciation, conspicuous by their absence in other 
-quarters. 

The silence necessary for the exercise of the higher 
mental faculties called forth by this correspondence 
IS. however, since the twins and Tootsy, almost wholly 
denied me. The fact of the room above being the 
twins' dormitory may account for the perpetual rock- 
ing of the cradle at such times as Tootsy is not en* 
gaged in pacing the length and breadth of the apart- 
ment like a wild beast in its cage, or at such other 
times as the twins, during Tootsy's absence (probably 
to mess up basins in the kitch^), are not on full cry. 

Giving up the study as the very last place in the 
world suitable to study in, 1 take my pen and ink and 
paper into the drawing-room, and request the Girls, as 
a particular favour, to leave off chatting whilst I am at 
work. 

The Girls subsiding into faint whispers, I dip my 
pen in the ink, and become suddenly conscious of the 
existence of partially smothered ferocity in the lower 
regions, accompanied by damage done to plates and 
4ishes. 

Really, this is not to be borne! 
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I throw down my pen, rush into the passage, and 
summon Dawkins. 

"Dawkins," I say, *•! want to speak to you." 
••I want to speak to you, too," says Dawkins. •! 
should like to leave this house^ if you have no objec- 
tion.* 




Soothing Dawkins. 

TUs it rather a staggerer, so I think it advisable to 
•oothe Dawkins. 

I say, *' Dawkins, what have you to complain of?* 

••What!" shrieks Dawkins, **whatl Why, every- 
thing — particular that Tootsy ! " 

I think Dawkins requires more soothing on a diffe- 
rent plan. I therefore invite her into my study, and 
impress upon her that although it is not advisable to 
let Tootsy hear what we think of her just yet awhile, 
I myself think very little of her indeed, and, what is 
more, do not intend to put up with her nonsense much 
longer. These sentiments would appear to afford 
some satisfaction to Dawkins, and she retieats to the 
lower regions with a signt&cant wink; 
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A minute afterwards Tootsy taps at the door and 
says, " You 'U excuse me, sir, but this can't go on." 
I say, "What can't, Mrs. Tootsy ? " 
She says, " That woman's owdaciousness/* 
Of course I know she means Dawkins, but as I am 
not positive Dawkins is not iistenmg at the moment 
I content myself with a mysterious nod. 




SooUung Toolif. 



This, however, is not enough for Tootsy She raises 
her voice, and says she can t stand it. and. what is 
more, she won't ! 

I assure her. in a whisper, that there is no occasion, 
as it won't last long. 

This is diplomatic. I don't tell her that it is she 
who is likely to be the first to go. 

But she won't have diplomacy. She says, *' Either 
that woman leaves, or 1 do." 

To which I say, " Certainly." 

To which she says, ** Which is it to be, tbenf ** 
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To which I say, ••Why need you ask, my dear Mrx 
Tootsy?" 

To which she says^ ^ I want a straightforward an* 
swer.** 

I am on the point of giving an answer, which is to 
be as straightforward as possible under the circum* 
stances, when the door flies wide open, and Dawkina 
enters with clenched fists. 

There will be some unpleasantness, 1 expect 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH THE SOOTHING SYSTEM FAIL& 

When I said tliere would be unpleasantness, I was 
right. 

There has beea Nay. there is stilL I find myself- 
at this moment occupying a position somewhat analo- 
gous to that of a railway buffer in a case of collision, 
and I have not only to meet the arguments adduced 
with calmness and composure, but at the same time 
to keep my legs. 

The difficulty of so doings as both Dawkins and 
Tootsy are what may be termed substantial women, 
with a tendency to bounce, is extreme, and I find my- 
self in the middle of conciliatory observations with my 
boots in the air, and my body at angles not easily re* 
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condlable with the proper maintenance of equilibrium. 
I also bump my head rather sharply against the wall 
The substance of the argument put forward, at the 
top of Dawkins's voice, is, that she sees this is no 
longer the house for her ; whilst the conclusion arrived 
at by Tootsy, at the top of A«r voices is, that no power 
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on earth would induce her to remain another moment 
beneath my roof. There are also casual allusions to the 
deceitfulness of double-faced deceivers, and to a pack 
of meddlesome A^oUy-coddles, which I pass over as 
unworthy of serious consideration. 

By this time the Girls have gathered around, and 
Bathsheba exclaims, ** Brother I how dare those women 
talk to you like that?" 

This is an unfortunate remark on the part of Bath- 
sheba, as Tootsy and Oawkins immediately turn round 
upon her and indignantly demand whom she means 
by womeiL 
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Cassandra here says, ** How dare you talk to your 
master in such a way ? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves I ** 

This is also rather an unfortunate remark on the 
part of Cassandra, as it fa immediately met with an 
observation to the effect that the master in question 
would be all the better for a lot more talkmg to^ and 
a precious good shaking as well < 

On this, Ursula, carried away by very natural in- 
dignation, sajrs, " Brother, turn them both out of the 
house this very moment I '* 

Probably, on the whole, this is the most unfortunate 
remark of all three. 

♦ ««#«• 

Dawkins and Tootsy are no longer beneath my 
roof It fa not absolutely necessary to go into details. 
There may, or may not, have been a certain amount 
of unseemliness, accompanied by loss of dignity. In 
such cases there usually is. 

One thing fa certain, they are both gone. Gone, 
never to return. 

After the excitement of the events that have just 
transpired, naturally succeeds a period of comparative 
reaction, in which the idea occurs to somebody that a 
new nurse will have to be found for those twins, and 
that (they are both on full pipe at thfa moment) pretty 
sharply. 

Another idea occurs to somebody else immediately 
afterwards that it was rather awkward Dawkins should 
have left to-day, as we expect company to dinner. 

On this I say, ** We must all put our shoulders t0 
fhe whea"* 

i 
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•• What I * says Bathsheba, " before we roast It ? " 

The company has come. The company is Pincher 

•^Captain Pincher, my old companion in arms — and 

a man whom any other man might be proud to know. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I am proud to 
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know Pincher, and I look upon it as an honour to my 
mahc^any for Pincher to put his legs under it I havo 
frequently said as much to the Girls. 

As to what the Girls have said in reply, that is im- 
material In questions of suitabilit}" as regards men, 
I have observed that the judgment of girls is not re- 
liable. Therefore — though I have reason to believe 
that the Girls do not value Pincher's society as much 
as they should do — I am thoroughly determined that 
there shall be no more misalliances in our family, and 
that if any one of the Girls wants to get married, now 
if the time and here is the man I 
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We are at table. The meal has been prepared. We 
have prepared it I myself have read the directions 
for roasting veal from the cookery book, and the Girls 
have acted under my instructions. I feel proud of the 
way in which this veal has been roasted, and my pride 
culminates in the happy blending of the ingredients 
with which it has been stuffed, and which, even tasted 
law, though suety in parts^ is, on the whole, a combi* 
nation of unusual merit 

It is extraordinary how careless an ordinary cook is 
In the matter of ingredients. A search of the hitherto 
sacred precincts ruled over by Dawkins has resulted 
in the discovery that we are out of almost everything 
requisite for veal stuflSng; and, mark my words, if 
Dawkins had still been here, the stuflSng would have 
been made without them. As it b, they are not 
omitted They have been fetched — some of them a 
considerable distance. We are all of us rather knocked 
up by the time the roast veal is ready, but we are 
proud of what we have done. 

Pincher is here, as, I think, I have already observed, 
and I get him artfully on to the subject of his favourite 
joints, and next throw in roast veal in a loose and 
careless kind of way. On which Pincher, apparently 
not seeing my drift, savs candidly he prefers any other 
joint This is awkward ; and there is no time to cook 
anything else. 

I therefore break it to Pincher, that when he sees 
fhe veal he sees his dinner ; at which he says, with 
some confusion, that when he said he did not care for 
roast veal, he meant because it was generally served 
up underdone. 
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On this I smtle a smile of triumph, and cut a slice. 

It tr rather pinkish inside, but that will do for tba 

Girls and me. 

By the way, it is rather odd, but I never before ob- 
served a tendency on the part of Pincher to tell tedious 
tales. He has been at it all dinner-time, and he is at 
it now. In consequence of an accident to the jam 
roley-poley, one of the Girls is detained a good while 
downstairs, and another Girl goes after her to see what 
is the matter, and then, as neither return, the third 
Girl goes;. and then Pincher, who has in turn fixed 
each with his eye as he has gone on with one of his 
confoundedly long-winded narratives, wheels sharply 
round and fixes me, and goes on stilL 

And at this moment I hear the twins upstairs begia 
to howl with all their might and main. 

I can't stand this. I cut Pincher short, and go to 
see to the twins myselC 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCK 
OF SOME CHARMING GIRLS. 

It is extraordinary how many times I have been 
compelled to point out to the Girls — kindly yet firmly 
— that I, Major Penny, might as well be consulted 
upon questions of moment relating to the domestic 
economy of the home circle. 

It is extraordinary how often I have had to mention 
this fact, and it is even more extraordinary what a little 
notice has been taken of the fact when mentioned. 

Take the case of Tootsy. Was I, or was I noti 
consulted relative to the engagement of Tootsy ? Na 
Has that engagement, or has not that engagement, 
proved a failure? and have not unseemly brawb 
resulted therefrom? 

Certainly. 

Very well, then. 

•* Very well, then. Major,* (I am usually thus ad« 
dressed by the Girls), " why don't you go and try and 
find a new nurse yourself, and see how you like it ? ** 

As may have been noticed, I am a man of few words^ 
and on this occasion I use none. I rise from the 
breakfast-table, on the contrary, with a quiet smil^ 
and go in search of my shoes in the passage. 

As we are quite out of servants just now, I find that 
my shoes want cleaning, but I am too proud-spirited 
to mention it ; ao I do what I can in Uie priva^ ol 
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my study with the lower part of one of the window- 
curtains, and put the shoes on afterwards with the aid 
of a paper-knife and pocket-handkerchief, in conse- 
quence of the shoe-horn not being forthcoming, and 
my being still too proud-spirited to ask whether 
anybody has seen it. 

Having put my shoes on, I put on my hat and 
gloves, and, with the same quiet smile, descend the 
steps, cross the garden, and go forth on to the high 
road. 

I feel certain that the Girls are dying to know where 
I am going to, and are peeping at me from places of 
concealment; but I take no notice of them, and pursue 
my way. 

The corner of the road turned, it occurs to me that 
I am not quite certain which way mine is, and what I 
mean to do. But this is not a moment for hesitation. 
I have, as it were, tacitly pledged myself to find a new 
nurse, and a new nurse I must find, or my position as 
head of our family circle is in jeopardy. Also, that 
nurse must be an improvement on Tootsy^ or I am 
nowhere. 

As may possibly have been gleaned from remarks 
already made, there is a certain straggliness about 
our neighbourhood that necessitates a considerable 
amount of pedestrian exercise if one would commune 
with one's kind. 

There are long straight roads going up the sides of 
steep hills, and other long straight roads on the other 
side going down the hills, with about one house on 
cither side. 

There is the parish church ail by itself with tha 
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parson's house and the clerk's cottage quite half a 
mile away from it, but yet so much nearer to it than 
anybody else's house, it b not to be wondered at much 
if the two officials have occasionally had the church 
all to themselves when the weather has been bad 

Added to the isolation of our dwelling-places is a 
strict exchisivenesSy which causes nobody to be on 
visiting terms with any one else, and courtships among 
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ndghbouring gentility are never heard oC The Girls 
have noticed this particularly. 

Among the native lower orders there b, of course 
some difference. They do not, as well as I can under- 
stand, marry with precipitation, but they have enor* 
mous families when married. Why should not m 
member of one of these families take charge of the 
twins? 

In the distance I observe a cottage which I know to 
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be densely populated, and I approach and inquire. 
No ; there *s nursing enouf;h to be done at home with- 
out going to look f^r it I try another tightly-packed 
cottage with the same result, and walk away into space 
up a deuce of a hilL 

I am awfully tired, but am too proud-spirited to 
give in, A third cottage meets my view, or rather, a 
•mall villa residence, semi-detached, and I determine 
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to ask an amiable middle-aged lady sitting In the front 
garden whether she knows of any unemployed nurse 
in the neighbourhood. 

The middle-aged lady is as amiable as she looks. 
She says, " Bless me I where are my girls, I wonder ? ** 
Then calls " Beatrix I Maud I Aurora ! " 

To this three musical young voices reqKmd, ^ Ya^ 
Bial What is it r 
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^ My loves,** says the elderly lady, *' come here, I 
beg of you." 

And then there is a gentle rustle of skirts and a 
pattering of brass-tipped heels, and three graceful 
young creatures appear upon the steps, and listen t0 
the elderly lady's version of my request 
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•Oh, ma!" exclaims one of them, ^ it is the veiy 
thing for Rosabel." 

And then all three cry •* Rosabel I " in chorus, and 
Rosabel, who is, to my thinking, the nicest of the four, 
comes tripping out, and entwines herself with her sis- 
ters, who are alreacly entwined beneath the honey- 
suckle over the doorway. 

"And is this Rosabel ? " I murmur, as I beckon to 
her to approach and pat her on the head, " and would 
the be equal to tvk'ins } " 

• Oh, yes, I am sure she would/' cry Beatrix, MaiM^ 
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and Aurora, in musical chorus ; ''wouldn't you, RoM» 
bcl, dearest ? " 

This is very nice. This is really very nice indeed I 

I wonder what the Girls at home will say now ? 

**And the other — young ladies/' I say with hesita* 
tlon (I can hardly speak of them otherwise than as 
young ladies), '' what do they do } " 

** Beatrix wishes to go out as parlourmaid,** sasrt 
the elderly lady, '' Maud as housemaid, and Aurora as 
cook.** 

If I were to engage all of them I 

Stop a bit, though! W;|iat will the Girls at home 
My if I do? 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR HAS DOUBTa 

In a general way, I am not in the habit of consults 
Ing the Girls, except, perhaps, at meal-times, when 
asking them whether they will take another help. 

Hitherto, as Comptroller of our Home Circle, I 
have reason to believe I. have performed the duties 
devolving on me to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
with, possibly, the exception of the Butcher and Baker, 
the Grocers, Green and Family, the Milkman and the 
Washerwoman, whose accounts, I am proud to say, I 
am in the habit of auditing with a scrupulous atteo* 
tion to details. 

Upon those occasions when I have thought it necea* 
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aary to make any alteration in our domestic arrange- 
ments — for instance, to buy new carpets, or have the 
ceilings whitewashed — I have found it as well to men- 
tion, casually, what was my intention, but that was 
alL In the case of Tootsy, my directions had simply 
been, " Find a suitable person ; '* and it was, perhaps, 
imreasonable on my part, as we were pressed for 
time, to expect the Girls to trot out samples of the 
Tootsy tribe for me to select from, the more so as 
probably the one sample they got was die only cme 
getable. 

Very well, then I In this instance it is I who have 
gone forth in search of a nurse, and my success has 
been triumphant 

I have got a nurse, and more than that, I have got a 
cook. Not the ordinary nurse and cook usually found 
in the dwellings of the respectable middle classes, but 
two bom ladies, willing to engage themselves in my 
service as Lady Helps 1 

Could anything more satisfactory possibly have 
happened ? And yet it is a most extraordinary thing 
»-I have some doubts whether the Girls at home 
wOl altogether approve of Rosabel and Aurora. 

We are^ by the way, not to call them by those 
•weet names— at least, not yet awhile — until we are 
on a more friendly footing. Their name is Mont- 
gomery, and when we want anything, we must either 
put it somehow this way, " I beg your pardon, Miss 
Aurora Montgomery, but, labouring under the impres- 
sion that you have inadvertently overlooked the re- 
plenishment of the mustard-pot, I should deem it a 
lavour were you to mix a little in an ^;g-cup, and 
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)ring it up as soon as convenienty**— or go down and 
oiix the mustard yourself. 

The question is, will the Girls fall int6 this new 
ityle, which, it must be allowed, when compared to 
sdks with the late Dawkins, necessitates the employ* 
meat of a syllable or two extra ? 

Yet, why should they object ? Confound it all f I 
really cannot see why on earth they should object; 
and, what 's more 

There they all are at the dooCi 

Ahem! 

You may have noticed, perhaps, that, as a rule, yoa 
feel more resolute when you press your hat down 
firmly, and keep your elbows close into your sides, at 
the same time straightening your knees and throwing 
the greater part of your weight on to the heeL It is 
also a good plan to hum a martial air, if one comes 
handy. 

There is deep solicitude depicted on the visages of 
the Girls, and they say '* Well ?" in chorus as I ap- 
proach. 

I am not exactly dear why I say so, but I do say, 
•Well, what?" 

** About the nurse,* cry the Girls, still in chorus. 

• Oh," I respond carelessly, as I hamg my hat up^ 
•that's all right, and — a new cook, too." 

Now I come to think of it, is it all right, though ? 
It really was a maid-of-all-work we wanted, not a 
cook only. Certainly, there are Beatrix and Maud, 
who desire places as housemaid and parlourmaid, but 
should I be justified in increasing our establishment 
at this rate^ and what would the Girls— 
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I can't understand the Girls. They seem so awfully 
delighted I have been successful 

^ A nice quiet motherly person, this nurse is» I am 
sure ? " says Cassandra. 

''One ivho has had a large family of her own, and 
thoroughly understands what 's wanted by a family^* 
when young?" says Bathsheba. 

Good gracious I If Rosabel only heard that I 

^And the cook,*' cries Ursula, ''she is sober, of 
course?** 

Rather more good graciouser I If Aurora did hap> 
pen to be listening at the keyhole I 

This is an evening in which strategy has to be 
mingled with what I might almost feel inclined to 
denominate confounded whackers ; and when, after I 
have read prayers, the hour of retiring to rest ap» 
proachcs, 1 take up my flat candlestick oppressed by 
the consciousness of a truth which will take a goodish 
bit of breaking presently. 

Next morning, returning from a constitutional, I 
find the Girls once more assembled on the door-step. 
This time, evidently, events of a surprising nature 
have occurred. 

Ursula trips down to the garden gate and breaks 
it to me. 

**Oh, Major, what a while you have been, and two 
ladies have been waiting for you in the drawing-room 
almost ever since you have been gone ! '* 

This somehow comes rather suddenly on me, for I 
feel certain I know who the two ladies are. Certainly, 
before this, I ought to have been prepared with an ex- 
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planatioii ; and so, indeed, I have been, only I forget 
it again just at this moment However, here goes ! 

As I thought, Aurora and Rosabel 1 And now to 
introduce them to the Girls. Aurora and Rosabel 
have risen from their seats, graceful, dignified, calm. 
Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula regard them with an 
expression which is not absolutely enthusiastic 

It is for me to speak. 

Now for it i 



CHAPTER XIV. 



IN WHICH THE YOUNG LADIES CARRY ALL BEFORE 
THEM. 

I HAVE done it 

It is over. 

When I get a little bit cooler, I will endeavour to 
call to mind the exact particulars, but at present I 
hardly feel equal to a mental effort on so large a scale. 

Yet it is positively preposterous that I (Major 
Penny — I fancy I have mentioned my name once be- 
fore) should find myself wanting in words — nay, abso- 
'lutely almost tongue-tied — respecting trifles wholly 
unworthy of serious consideration. Nevertheless, I 
am not sorry it is all over, and that the Girls clearly 
understand that Rosabel and Aurora are our new nurse 
and cook. I confess I do not quite understand what 
the Girls* private sentiments are upon the subject^ in 
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consequence of their having hitherto maintained a 
silence which can only be described as ice-bound. 

I, on the other hand, having recovered myself a 
little am, if possibly verging on the other extreme^ 
and am excessively voluble. 

I casually remark, ''You will find, I fear, Miss 
Aurora Montgomery, that the culinary arrangements 
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fn the lower story are wanting in completeness, as Aa 
last cook — I mean the person who officiated below^ 
had a habit of burning the bottoms out of things. 
Cassandra, however, will show you everything. Or," 
I add, observing that in Cassandra's expression there 
is no indication of a probability of her doing anything 
of the kind, "I will" 

****** 
It is voy strange how the breeding •( the True 
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Lady manifests itself in trifling detafls. Nothing: 
could be more urbane than the deportment of the 
Misses Mon^omery, and they even carry their high- 
bred dissimulation of unconsciousness with respect ta 
what I might almost denominate as the defiant snorti-- 
ness of the Girls to the extent that they seem to be 
patronizing the Girls, and the Girls don't seem to like 
it 

However, we shall see what we shall see I 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

We have I I never remember to have sat down to 
a more perfectly served dinner. It is true that the 
pike de resistance happens to be the cold roast beef 
left over from yesterday, with entries of mashed pota* 
toes and mixed pickles, but it is the style in which the 
thin^ are placed upon the table that I look at 

Bathsheba's mood Ls still unpropitious. Shesays^^I 
like my potatoes cooked with salt** 
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IN WHICH SOMETHING IS KNOCKED DOWN TO 
THE MAJOR* 

T IS occasionally a pleasant change to strpU at even, 
tide up the high road As a rule there is but little 
excitement; but this evening there is a sale at the 

6 
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Auctioneer^ and I drop in and look round. I have 
no intention of buying anything. I have frequently 
dropped in before with the same intention, or rather 
want of intention, but I have found it to be an agree- 
able way of wiling away a spare half-hour. 

At the auction-room there is generally a gathering 
of the neighbouring gentry, who drop in to look at the 
effects of those among their neighbours who are being 
jold up, and derive a kind of melancholy pleasure from 
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the contemplation of other people's household gods 
going off dirt cheap. r 

The population of these parts not being numerous^ 
these sales do not occur often enough to grow com* 
mon, and the excitement they offer is ever welcome. 
This evening the room is more than usually well at- 
tended, and I enter and nod smilingly to the right and 
to the left, and neighbours on the right and left nod 
back at me. 

The furniture being sold this evening belonged to a 
purse-proud parvenu, who came and settled down here 
the winter before la^t, and was extremely supercilious 
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in his tone towards the neighbouring gentry. Things, 
however, went wrong with the purse-proud parvenu's 
business in the City, and we have now the satisfaction 
of seeing him sold up. A Butcher and a Grocer whom 
he let in rather stiffly watch the prices things fetch 
with a certain amount of eagerness. 

I am really glad I did not miss the sale this even- 
ing. I have reason to believe that my presence is looked 
forward to at any assembly of a public character in 
fhe neighbourhood ; and though I am not quite suro 
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that the Auctioneer is always quite as respectful as he 
ought to be^ I observe with satisfaction that to-night 
he is smiling at me blandly. 

I will nod to him. 

I have. 

♦ •• 41 41 1^ 

This is really a very interesting sale. The purse- 
pioud parvemis goods are^ as everybody always 
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thought, of the most gimcrack character, and as each 
lot falls under the hammer at some paltry price, every- 
body but the Butcher and Grocer smile pleasantly. 
The Butcher and Grocer are beginning to have doubts 
whether there will be much left for them when the 
bill of sale is settled. 

But time goes, and so must I. One of the Auctioneer's 
men stops me. 

He says, ** Will you clear the perambulator to-nigh^ 
tir?» 
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I inquire in amazement, ''What perambulator?*^ 

''The one that was knocked down to you ! Twelve 
and six.'* 

A light dawns on me. This comes of nodding to 
the Auctioneer. Shall I indignantly repudiate the 
perambulator ? My first impulse is to do so ; but then 
everybody is looking at me, and I fancy I hear a dis- 
tinct snigger. 

Besides, now I come to think of it, the twins really 
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ought to have a perambulator. It is most unreason- 
able to expect that Miss Rosabel Montgomery can 
drag about two hulking boys of that kind without 
inechanical aid. 

Besides, also, it is oply twelve and sixpence, and I 
don't see how I can get out of paying with any dignity* 
♦ *«*** 

I have paid now. The perambulator is mine, and 
I have chartered a boy to wheel it home for me. 
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The boy turns out to be a fool of a boy, with no 
command over his limbs. He wheels the perambulator 
in front of him, and somehow the wheel sticks fast, 
and he and the perambulator come to grief. 

I am not aware whether the reader of this history 
ever fell over a perambulator, but, if not, it may be 
casually mentioned that it is a deuce of a thing to get 
dear away from when you once begin falling. 
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I have got this boy out of the tangle, and have 
tlapped his head, and now he refuses to wheel the 
perambulator any more. 

After all, the road is a lonely one, and very dark. 
Why should I not wheel it myself? Good gracious! 

Two elegant young ladies approach. 

I do not know them. Yes, I do ! They are the 
other two Misses Montgomery — Miss Beatrix and 
Miss Maud. How confoundedly awkward! 



CHAPTKR XVL 

IK WHICH NOTHING COULD BE NICER THAN IT IS. 

I AM not without certain secret misgivings with 
ffi^;ard to the policy of going in heavily for Lady 
Helps. I should be inclined to advise, if you want 
my opinion upon the subject, that one is enough to 
try at a time where there are many unmarried girls in 
the house, particularly if the girls are of mature age. 

I have no doubt that the experience of married 
men may prove happier, and I should imagine that a 
young Lady Help would be just what a middle-aged 
married lady would like to introduce into her estab- 
lishment ; but, in the case of a household where there 
are unmarried ^irls of a mature age, it is calculated to 
lead to unkindly feelings, and possibly even come to 
•latiSb 
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At fhe same time it must be allowed that nothing 
could be more considerate than the behaviour of 
Rosabel and Aurora towards the Girls. 

The truth is, the Girls have not been brought up to 
domestic duties. Bathsheba at an early age went in 
for old china, whilst Cassandra took to water-colours, 
and Ursula to the four-finger exercise. In each branch 
of study one or other of the Girls excels, and in Berlin 
woolwork, in all its branches, I am ready to maintain 
that the Girls have no equals. 

There has, up to now, been no occasion for the Girls 
to perform duties of a menial character. I am not a 
man of large means, but I have a little independency 
which entitles me to cultivate the refinements of life ; 
and I would prefer that my sisters — ^the Girls —should 
continue to collect china (in moderation), to paint 
views (of adjacent scenery) in water-colours, and to 
practise the four-finger exercise (within limits). 

I must confess I am surprised the Girls have not 
entered with more enthusiasm into this practical test 
of the question of Lady Helps, which theoretically ha% 
to my certain knowledge, met with much approval at 
my own dinner-table. 

I trust I have made myself sufficiently understood 
to have avoided a possible misconstruction respecting 
the Girls' behaviour towards Rosabel and Aurora. 
The Girls have made no open resistance. They would 
not venture to do so when I have once expressed a 
wish ; but there is a want of responsiveness which, I 
fear, must tend to make Rosabel and Aurora feel un- 
comfortable. 

For my own part^ I am doing aU I can to cause a 
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contrary impression. My first step has been to see 
that the dormitory allotted to them is equal to the 
occasion. The Girls appear to think that the spare 
bed-room we set apart for an occasional guest is not, 
perhaps, the one that should be used, and Cassandra 
says, •• Won't Dawkins's room do for them ?" 

I have a look at the room that did for Dawkins, and 
ratiicr wonder it didn't do for her in another sense; 
Although there is a superabundance of roof to Daw- 
kins's room, which comes in contact with your head 
when you turn round if not in the habit of ducking to 
avoid it, there is a hole in the roof through which the 
rain is just now dripping. 

The window is, in itself, not a bad sort of window, if 
it were placed so that the light could get in through 
it; and it ought to shut an inch or two tighter. 

I suppose Dawkins must have b^n rather tired of a 
night, or I don't see how she could have slept in that 
bed ; and I dare say she found it handier to lift her 
washstand jug without a handle, or she might possibly 
have mentioned it 

I suppose, too, lots of people don't care about having 
a soap-dish or a tooth-glass. 

If the Misses Montgomery are to occupy the dis- 
graceful cockloft vacated by Dawkins, we want the 
plumbers, glaziers, and painters here at once, and a 
cart-load of furniture to follow. Under these circum- 
stances, I don't see how we can do better than allow 
the young Lady Helps to occupy the spare room f(^ 
a night 

I have indicated their apartment to Miss Aurora, 
and she has gone into it with a graceful inclination. 
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Miss Rosabel is at this moment asking Bathsheba fof 
a few large-sized Baden bath towels, and has just sug- 
gested that the position of the toilet-table shall be 
changed to one more desirable as r^ards reflection. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * , 

The morning meal is upon the table punctually to 




Anrura 



die veiy moment we fixed upon overnight I am 
ashamed to say I myself am not quite ready for it. I 
wonder whether the Girls are ? 

The Girls are not, thank goodness I and I am down 
fifsty and just able to pour out a cup of coffee, butter a 
bit of toasti and begin breaking tiie shell of an egfr 
before the first one descends. 
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•Really, Bathshcba." I exclaim, **you must ende^ 
vour to be punctual. It gives no encouragement 1 ** 

Bathsheba's face wears an expression indicative of 
smouldering, as she silently helps herself to a piece of 
lukewarm bacon. Meanwhile I go on with my luke- 
warm egg, and don't think I care for an egg at that 
temperature when only sli^'htly cooked. 

If I saw my way clear, I think I should pocket this 
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egg surreptitiously, whilst Bathsheba was looking an- 
other way ; but an underdone egg with a hole in it is 
such a messy thing to carry 1 Besides, there would be 
inquiries about the shell Suppose I leave the egg un- 
eaten ? But J can't very well do that ; it might hurt 
Aurora's feelingSb 

m m m m 
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I have been for a stroii across the hill, and had a 
sandwich at an inn on the uuic r jlae^ and am now on 
my way back to lunch. 

As I open the street door I hear a Babel of female 
voices. Everybody seems to be talking at once ; but 
I have observed that this is the ordinary method of 
carrying on a conversation between women. Is it a 
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row? No. The Girls are actually pal-ing on ^ I 
may use such a term) with Rosabel and Aurora. 

At this moment but one voice is audible. It is 
Aorora's, and she is expatiating on the advantages 
accruing from the proper seasoning of minced beef, at 
which the Girls are expressing wonder and delight 

And now it is Rosabel, who is briefly running 
through the duties of a nurse, with the view to show- 
ing that a child need never cry if properly managed. 
How nice this isl ^What 's that ? 
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The twins at tliis moment are howling their loudest 
upstaim I mention the fact as I enter, and whilst 
Rosabd goes to look after them, Am-ora places the 
hash upon the table; 

♦ ♦ Sr Sr 41 Sr 

*Now,* cries Ursula, ecstatically — ^''now. Major, 
you must taste thisl*^ 
Ida 
I have. 
It tastes smolgr* 
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CHAPTER. XVIL 

IK WHICH A BOLD SOLDIER COMES MARAUDINa 

This is very nice I 

Of course I knew from the first that the Girls would 
not keep on actings unreasonably, but I was inclined 
to think that their unreasonableness would have lasted 
longer. It was, I thought, possible that the Misses 
Montgomery had been rather too much of a shock to 
the Girls. Since then things have shaken down, and 
general joy prevails. 

This is very nicel 

HaUol 

^ n m ^ n ^ 

A remarkably bold-looking soldier has just passed 
by the house, tapping his chin with the end of his 
cane, and ogling my upper story. 

A detachment of the Onety-oneth were expected 
to be quartered shortly in Hagglebury, our nearest 
market town, I did not know they had come down 
yet, but such is evidently the case. Bathsheba and 
Ursula have entered into the matter with something 
like enthusiasm. They say it will make Hagglebury 
quite gay, but Cassandra is inclined to think that the 
advent of redcoats may tend towards carryings on, 
more especially in the case of the Hagglebury servant- 
girls. On this, Bathsheba very properly points out that 
the Hagglebury servant-girls are staid and pcopcr. 
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servant-girLs and not at all like the servant-girls else* 
where, and that if the soldiers come there with an idea 
of carrying on, they will find that they have come to 
the wrong place. 

Meanwhile what I want to know fa, why tiiat bold 
soldier ogled my upper story ? Surely to goodness 
Bathsheba and Ursula would not encourage- 
However, he is gone now, and I have an unportant 
letter I wish to send off this morning to the editor of 
the ^Times,^ relative to a singularly simple^ though 
curiously ingenious^ Colorado beetle-trap which has 
just occurred to me; from which, when the Colorado 
beetle has once got in, it will be absolutely impossible 
to dislodge him without breaking the trap. It is most 
extraordinary that this idea has never occurred to 
anybody before, and certainly I must lose no time in 
putting it down on paper* 

* ♦ * • 41.^ 

I have been mudi longer putting it down than I 
expected to be. Though the trap when made would 
be simplicity itself I find that it has taken upwards 
of seven hundred words to explain it with anything 
approaching to lucidity ; and even now I am not quite 
sure that I could understand it if it had been written 
by some one else, and were read to me for the first time. 
Perhaps it will be best to defer sending to the 
^Times'* to-day, and to take a walk over the hill and 
back just to clear my head, and then read the thing 
through quietly. 

I am half-way up the hill when I observe an object 
upon its brow, standing out against the sky as thou^ 
it were on the extreme limit of the earth in that 
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Arectioii, and must either topple over or turn back. 
It turns back, however, and, as it approaches nearer, 
I discover it to be the same bold military man again. 

But why the deuce is he coming this way? His 
way to Hagglebury is over the hill in the opposite 
direction. Has he lost it ? 

It may be unnecessary to point out to the reader, 
who has the advantage of Mr. Chasemore's somewhat 
flippant, though on the whole trustworthy, sketches to 
refer to, that my aspect when in repose is martial. I 
have recently, however, suffered somewhat severely 
from my feet, and have not that firmness of tread 
which accompanied my movements on the tented field. 
As the distance between this same bold soldier and 
me gradually lessens, I pull myscif together as much 
as possible, and, holding my head erect, step forth. 

I may be wrong, but I am under the impression that 
when this soldier's eye meets mine he will salute me; 
I shall then enter into conversation with him and 
ascertain particulars. 

* « * « « • 

I wasvnotkgi but it has been the result of unforeseen 
circumstances. I met his eye^ but he did not salute 
me. At the moment I met it I kicked a loose stone 
with my big toe, and made a face. The bold soldier 
was pleased to grin at this accident or the face I made^ 
and he has passed on without any conversation being 
entered inta 

At this moment I hardly feel inclined for conversa- 
tion. I am standing on one leg, nursing the injured 
toe in my hand, and I dare say I am making a aeriea 
of facets 
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Looking after the bold soldier, I meet his eye as be 
turns his head. He is still grinning. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ « * 

My toe is better now. I have been over the hilU 
and am upon my way home again. ' 

I have cleared my head, and intend to go thoroughly 
Into the Colorado beetle-trap. It occurs to me that 
if the total destruction of the traps is an absolute 
necessity in every case of emptying, the expense of 
continually getting new traps may be urged as a. 
drawback. I must endeavour to meet this objectipn». 
however, without loss of time. 

Hallo I 

♦ « « « ♦ « 
Accidentally looking through the parlour window- 
on my way to my study, I observe the selfsame bold 
soldier, with his legs much straddled, standing directly 
in front of my house, and again ogling my upper story» 

" Confound )rou, fellow I How dare you ? " 
He has not heard me^ because the window is shut 
But he ought to see me shaking my fist Somehow, 
however, he doesn't ; and now he has gone on again, 

and . No, it can't be — ^yes, it is, though — kissing 

his handl 

Upon my soul, this b really too bad of Bathsheba 
and Ursula ! 

•I cannot for a moment conceive that they have done 
anything to warrant such a liberty on the part of the 
said bold qpldier; but what I complain of is their 
imprudence in showing themselves at the windows^it 
all ; for I am aware, from experience, that the very 
smallest amount of encouragement is necessary. 
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•* Bathsheba ! Ursula ! are you upstairs ? ** 

They are, and they descend in answer to my sum- 
mens. I fix them with my eye. There is decidedly 
an unusual colour upon the faces of both, and most un* 
doubtedly they quail beneath my glance. 

Bathsheba, with an unwonted sprightliness, sa}rs, 
•'Major, the Onety-oneth have arrived There have 
been several pass by this morning.** 

This is nice news I Have the others kissed their 
hands too, I wonder ? We shall have all the regiment 
down here at it to-morrow. Stay, though : b it po9* 
sible the Girls have been carried away by the novelty 
of the occurrence, and have not recognized this fellow 
to be the same soldier passing and repassing ? 

•'What very fine men they are! " exclaims UrsuUu 

Upon second thoughts, I will not at present say 
what I intended to say to the Girls» but will watch the 
course of events. 

Lunch is ready now. How punctual Miss Aurora 
is! Irish stew, and yet how unlike any Irish stew 
I have ever tasted before ! In fact, quite a pleasant 
change, with something of the flavour of d /a modi 
beef 1 Henceforth our aUsine will not be wanting in 
variety. 

♦ ♦♦«♦* 

There was something in that stew beyond the 
ordinary filling properties of stew, and I really now 
feel quite disinclined to go into the beetle-trap. I will, 
therefore, go for a walk instead. 

I go across the fields at ^e back of my hoMse, and 
compose my thoughts on my favourite stile till I feel 
iBthct sleepy^ and then return. As I approach oqr 
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garden wall, the sound of a musical voice falls tipon 
my ear. It belongs to Miss Rosabel She is reciting 
the poem of ** Baby Bunting." Hitherto I have failed 
to see much poetry in B. B. ; but now, how different I 

If I thought she would not observe me, I should 
really very much like to take a peep over the walL I 
will. ' 

•* Now, then, old What* s-o'clock, none o' that I** 

It is the bold soldier tugging at my coat-tails. 

*• Leave go, fellow ! " 

*• Not me. You leave the young gal alone^ will jrOQ? 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself 1 " 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

IN WHICH A SELECT COMPANY ARE ENTERTAINED 
WITH TEA AND A LITTLE MUSIC 

The bold soldier has gone about his business, and 
we are going on most satisfactorily. 

I have not deemed it necessary to refer to the bold 
soldier in the presence of Miss Rosabel, or before the 
Girls. 

A certain amount of disrespect manifested by the 
bold soldier may possibly be reported at the propet 
^quarters, but, at present, the matter is under my 00^ 
•iderationp and me alone it concerosL 
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The bold soldier, at any rate, has temporarily, de- 
parted, and, unless he comes again, I am inclined to 
allow bygones to be by<^ones. 

Meanwhile, I narrowly watch the conduct of the 
Misses Montgomery and the Girls, and I see nothing 
!n the former to lead me to suppose that they, at any 
lime, were conscious of the bold soldier's existence. 
In the latter, however, there is possibly less steadfast- 
ness of purpose, and I observe that the Girls look out 
of window a good deal, though, at present, I am unable 
to decide whether they always did do so, or that the 
iiabit has been but recently acquired. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

i In other respects, nothing could well be more 
satisfactory than the way we are getting on — on the 
new system. 

We are now unanimously agreed that we never VriU 
return to the irksome bondage of the past. In the 
dark days of Dawkins, when Dawkins cooked for us, 
and washed and brushed up for us, it was positively 
dangerous to appror.ch Dawkins with even a suggestion, 
and it must have been a bold individual indeed who 
would have ventured to lay a hand on Dawkins's 
housework. How different now! 

In the morning the Girls assist Miss Aurora In 
]^reparing the breakfast, washing up the breakfast- 
things, and making the beds, and there is not one 
unkind word — one cross look. 

Again, in the nursery, over and over again, one Girl 
will take one twin, and another the other, and bath 
afid bottle him, whilst Miss Rosabel looks on with a 
pleasant smile. 
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In the dark days of Dawkins it was as much as your 
Mfe was worth to ask for your shaving-water before 
Dawkins brought it, should you, in consequence of 
your watch being wrong, fancy Dawkins had foi^otten 
it; Now 3rou can go out upon the landing and call 
half a dozen times for it without giving offence. 
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Again, would Dawkins ever have allowed you to 
carry your own coals upstairs ? No. Whereas now I 
invariably do so, without the slightest approach to 
discussion upon the subject 

It may be here mentioned that this experiment of 
ours, of the employment of Lady Helps, has created 
a profound sensation among the neighbouring gentry, 
and, with tfie exception of Lady Taltorkington (who 
still labours under the impression that I am deranged), 
we have had visits from all the best families, and have 
been literally overwhelmed with inquiries. 
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If everything continues satisfactorily, it is possible 
fliat the ordinary servant-girl will entirely vanish from 
the domestic circles in these parts; and I have already 
begun to prepare a letter to the editor of the "Times," 
which, when it appears, will, I have reason to beUeve^ 
cause a profound sensation. 




Iffoft coundexmtion on the part of the Majoft 



• Ht 4t « ♦ • 

An idea has just occurred to Cassandra, and she 
trips into my study to communicate it. 

"Major,** she says, •• 1 nave just made a most 
delightful discovery. Dear Aurora is an accomplished 
musician. This evening the Robinson girls are coming, 
and Mr. Jackson and Mr Johnson. Supposing, after 
tea, we have dear Aurora up to play to them ? " 

The idea appears to me to be an admirable one, and 
1 readily acquiesce. The Robinson girls are well* 
iKami^;, ^U act according to their lijhts; but theif 
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imnge of vision is limited and their experience small 
They are^ in fact, just exactly the kind of persons whif 
fvould naturally be prejudiced against anything par- 
taking of the nature of innovation, particularly when 
on a scale of such magnitude as the employment of 
the highly educated on the maid-of-all-work system. 
I shall look forward to this evenings and anticipate 
triumphant results. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « « 

The company having arrived, Rosabel, during a 
temporary lull among the twins, has opened the street 
door. TLe Robinson girls sail past her without taking 
any noti^^e, but I observe that young Jackson, who 
accompaiiies them^ opens his eyes very widely. 

Old Johnson comes alone shortly afterwards, and Is 
# long wljile hanging up his hat and overcoat 

Aurora brings up the tea. 

'Hitherto we have made no remark. We have 
allowed the company to gaze, but have maintained 
ailence. When, however, the tea-things are removed, 
I state the case, and I have reason to believe that the 
company are rather surprised. 

The eldest Miss Robinson says, " Don't you find it 
rather awkward to decide how to treat this class of 
persons?" 

"Not in the least," I respond ; "we treat them as 
though they were our own family." 

" Oh ! " says the eL'.est Miss Robinson, 

I fancied that would surprise her ; and I continue 
with a quiet smile, "You may have observed the 
faultless way in which the tea was made and handed 
found We will, with your permission, allow sufficient 
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time to elap?e for the tca-lhings to be washed upland 
then summon Miss Aurora — our cook and housemaid 
— to oblige us with a selection from the beauties oi 
Beethoven on the pia'iofnrte." 

•' Bless me ! " says old JoJmsoiL 

♦ ♦ * « « 4k 

The time has come. The tea-things are washed up. 
We have had some of the beauties of Beethoven and 
other distinguished composers. We are now ha\ing 
a soprano song from the latest opera. Old Johnson 
is listening entranced, and young Jackson is hanging 
all over the piano. 

The Robinson^ girls don't seem very rapturoujw 
Prejudice again. 

The other Girls are looking a little solemn. 

Aurora shows signs of leaving off. 

''Go on; oh, pray go onT' says young JacksoOb 
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CHAPTER XIX. • 

l^ WHICH THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG AGAIN. 

It must be confessed that I have my misgivings 
with regard to the experiment 

Undoubtedly the transfer of our young Lady Helps 
from the kitchen and nursery to the drawing-room 
has been, as far as old Johnson and young Jackson 
are concerned, an enormous success. I never knew 
old Johnson so lively. And as to young Jackson, it 
requires positive brute force to get him away from the 
piano to hand round the pound-cake and negus. 

Where my misgiving comes in is with respect to 
the Robinson girls. Perhaps they really do not care 
for music. They somehow do not seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

With r^ard to Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula, I 
do not exactly know what to think. It was certainly 
Cassandra's own suggestion that we should have in 
••dear Aurora" to play* to us; but I cannot help 
£uic)ring now that there is an expression on her face 
indicative of mixed feelings, inclusive of a desire to 
slap or pinch " dear Aurora " hard. 

Undoubtedly tliere is reason to believe that the 
experiment has not been wholly successful, but, thank 
goodness 1 the evening is at an end. 

For some time past the company have been divided^ 
as it were, and estranged. 

At one end of the room have sat silently the three 
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Penny Girls and the Girls Robinson, and a deathlike 
tilence has prevailed amongst them. At the other 
end of the room Aurora and Rosabel are playing a 
duet, and old Johnson and young Jackson are crawl« 
ing around, so to speak, with a cloyed look on them, 
like flies in summer-time amongst the moist sugar in 
a grocer's window. The centre of the apartment, a 
kind of neutral ground, is occupied by myself. Major 
Penny, who for a certain length of time regard the 
proceedings with a benignant smile» and then less 
benignantly. 

At the end of the duet, wild applause from young 
Jackson on the lid of the piano (Cassandra's piano on 
the hire system, and I can see she doesn't like it). 
Also chuckle. headedness, and "bray vol brayvo! 
brayvissimo I " from old Johnson, whilst deatlilike 
silence still prevails among the Girls. 

Then Aurora ahd Rosabel begin another duet, and 
then suddenly the eldest Girl Robinson rises, and 
says, with emphasis, to the Penny Girls, " I am afraid 
it is growing very late. The time does pass so rapidly 
when one is amusing oneself; and I am sure these 
gentletnen are ! Ann, Jane " (to the other Girls Robin- 
son), "* we had better put on our bonnets. Do^ prcfy, 
conu!^ 

♦ ♦♦*♦* 

They have put on their bonnets. They have 
thanked us, with more emphasis, for a very pleasant 
evening, and they are gone. 

So is that doddling old dotard of a Johnson. So is 
that empty-headed ass, young Jackson. Aurora and 
Rosabel have retired to their respective spheres; 
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Cassandra is trying the notes of her piano on the hire 
system to ascertain which are broken; Bathsheba says 
she has a headache ; and Ursula has gone to bed. 

I am not quite sure whether we ought to have many 
more of these kind of evenings. 

But if we do, we won't have old Johnson and young 
Jackson again. No, thank you I 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 41 

And now to consider the experiment of an attrac- 
tive young Lady Help from another point of view— 
with regard to the effect she is likely to have upon the 
local tradesmen's assistants, and the rank and file of 
the English army when quartered in the neighbour- 
hood. 

It has taken me some little time to thoroughly 
realize the fact; but, now it is realized, here it is. 
The soul of the youncj man from the Baker's is filled 
vrith ecstacy at the sight 01 Aurora. The young man 
from the Butcher's is a prey to conflicting emotions, 
amongst which are the deepest passion and the 
deadliest jealousy. If anything occurs to thwart 
that young n.an's aspii^tions (and I don't believe he 
has a chance), that young man wouldn't be safe to 
come near with a sticking-knife in his possession. 

But perhaps the worst case of all is that of the 
young man from the Grocer's shop. I don't like to 
meet the eye of that young man. It is hollow, and 
has a hungry look in it I should think, since Aurora 
began taking in our groceries, his services to his em- 
ployer have been comparatively valueless. 

A third of that young man's day appears to be 
taken up in leaving wrong packages at our house, and 
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coming again to fetch them, or to ask whether he 
has accidentally left other packages of an apocryphal 
character. 

So far Aurora downstairs. Now as to Rosabel 
ttpstairs. 

At this moment three bold soldiers are seated in 
front of some railings opposite my house, and are 
fixing and focussing Rosabel at the nursery window 
in a way which, taking the fact that I am shaking my 
fist at them like anything from the parlour window, 
is really perfectly incredible. How — 1 repeat the 
question — ^how dare they ? 

♦ ♦♦••« 

It takes my breath away* 



CHAPTER XX 

IH WHICH THE MAJOR THINKS THE TWINS OUGHTr 
TO BE CALLED SOMETHING. 

It has just occurred to me (I trust I may be allowed 
to refer to the occurrence en passant) that the title 
of this work being the Twopenny Twins, there ought 
to be a little bit more about the twins in this work. 

There shall be more. 

It must not, however, be supposed that though I 
have lately .been somewhat silent regarding the twin% 
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that the twins themselves maintain the same reticence; 
If they could be squallier then they have been, they 
are. 

I take it that the voice of innocent babyhood at its 
higher notes is a thing one may get to like in course 
of time, but I should say it took a long while. 
♦ ««««« 

The time has now arrived when the twins should 
have names to go by. Hitherto a numeral has sul- 
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ficed, but I am of opinion that it would be more des!r> 
able to call them something, and the question that 
naturally arises is, What ? 

In matters of this kind I have found that a consul- 
tation with the Girls is apt to lead to discussion. At 
any rate, it will be best to make my own mind up first, 
and the only question is, How? 

Ah ! an idea strikes me. What is this ? " Nugent's 
Mew Pocket Dictionary of the French and English 
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Languages.** I remember there is a list of names 
•omewhere at the end Here it is : — 

••Proper Names, Surnames, etc., etc, which Begin 
by a Different Letter in French.*' 

Na I Name. — Abdias, Obadiah. How about 
Obadiah? That might save trouble, by the bye. 
The twins might be called the Two Obadiahs. Per- 
haps that wouldn't do, though, either. They would 
•ound too much like a comic song. 

Let me see again. Adelstan, Ethelstan. Ethelstan 
Twopenny sounds rather well 

Aggie, Haggte, Haggai. I don't care for those. 

Alexandrette, Scanderoon. This is getting beyond 
me. 

AUemagne, Germany. Angleterre^ England Oh, 
bother this ! 

Hallo ! here*8 another list 

"Abbreviations of English and French Christian 
Names used in Familiar Discourse." Let's be familiar. 

Assy, for Alice. That's rough on Alice's mental 
qualifications, it seems to me. Bat for Bartholomew. 
A Towpenny Bat wouldn't da And what should the 
other be called ? Ball, perhaps, or Stumps. 

Bob for Robert. Dicky for Richard, Grit for Griffith, 
Jos for Joshua, Nobs for Obadiah. It 's no good look- 
ing at this ; it only distracts me. Let me think. There 
must be two names, of course, and there should be 
some connection between the two— such as Romulus 
and Remus. How about Romulus and Remus, by 
the bye? Stay, though, that wouldn't do! People 
would compare me to the wild beast that noised tbeoL 
Suppose 1 take a walk. 
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I have been walking some time» and nothii^ has 
yet occurred to me. Here is our Grocer^s shop, with 
his name painted over it His name is JilL It sug- 
gests Jack and JilL I always thought Jill was a girl's 
name. However, I won't call the twins Jack and 
Jill, and I have higher aims for them than fetching 
pails of water. 

Bless mel who is that I see in the coffee-room of 




the '• White Lion *• ? My old friend Ba^rshaw, as I am 

alive — Bagshaw of ours I The very man to consult ! 

V A man who is always prompt and ready for action. 

" How do, Bagshaw ? How do, Captain ? Glad to 
meet you." 

Bagshaw doesn't seem so very glad, but that 's his 
way. He is not a demonstrative man. He says he is 
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well, and also mentions that since I met him last he 
has been promoted. Hang it all! I wish I had known 
that ; but I couldn't see his uniform through the win- 
dow. However, I congratulate him warmly when I 
get inside the room, and then break it to him about 
the twins. 

" I want your advice, old fellow/* I say. ^ I want a 
name for a boy baby.*' 

He stares hard for half a minute, and then says 
••Wellington/* with decision, and evidently thinks the 
matter settled. 

Wellington Twopenny ! I fancy that sounds rather 
well ; but then there 's the other twin. I put this to 
liim hastily, as he is striding from the roooL I say, 
^ But I want two names.'* He turns on his heels, and 
faces me. 

" What do )rou want two for ? *• 

I say, " It 's usual in a case of twins. What do you 
say to Napoleon for the other ? '* 

" Confounded tomfoolery, sir ! " he says, and goes 
off in a rage. Bagshaw was always rather an ass, it 
leems to me, and so confoundedly touchy f 

I put on my hat again, and go farther. 

Here *s our curate Mr. Smale's house. I '11 just drop 
In and put it to him. I tell him I have twins to pro- 
vide for, and am short of names. He says it is a 
serious matter. I break Romulus and Remus to him, 
and he rejects them instantly as Pagan. Perhaps 
something Scriptural would meet with his approval 
There is Ham and Shem ; but I fancy there ought to 
be a Japheth, properly. I don't like to suggest Cain 
and Abel, but I venture on David and Goliath, and 
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he springs from his chair and asks me if I mean tp 
insult him. 

Probably Goliath is not quite the right thing, and I 
explain that it was a slip of the tongue. But Smalc 
gets quite warm about it, and won't be appeased. So 
I give him a bit of my mind, and take my departuro^ 




Intuiting the Clergy. 

Bless me! — ^why did I not think of it before? — ^there 
is Lady Taltorkington, the person of all others to b« 
consulted. I will call on her this afternoon. 

It seems to me she has not, as yet, quite got over 
the impression that I am a lunatic. She fixes me 
pretty steadily with her eye whilst I get through my 
preliminary sentence. When I have got through it, 
and say blandly, " Now, my dear Lady Taltorkington, 
if you had twins, what would you call them ? '* she 
starts indignantly to her feet, and rings the bell for 
the servant to show me out. 

♦ ♦♦♦#« 
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The servant has done sa I have quitted TaltorK- 
ington Towers. 

On reflection, it occurs to me that as Lady Taltork- 
ington is a spinster who is notorious for her aversion 
to children, I was wrong in consulting her, and, pos- 
sibly, I put the question rather the wrong way. 

After all, it seems to me it is not I who, properly 
speaking, should have the responsibility of finding 
names for the twins. Oughtn't their Godfathers and 
Godmothers to do it? 

Certainly. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IN WHICH THERE IS VERY NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 

Unless I am labouring under a most extraordinary 
misapprehension, it distinctly states in your Catechism 
that your name is given to you by your Godfather and 
Godmother. 

The question which naturally arises is. Whom shall 
I select for the office ? 

This wants thinking over. 

Let me think. 

Stop a bit, though ; thought is at this moment out 
of the question — that is to say. thouj;^ht on this subject 

The subjejct occupying the undivided attention of 
my household at this moment is Aurora's toothache. 

When everything seemed going on — or, perhaps, I 
might say, on the point of going on — ^satisfactorily, 
Aurora's tooth began to ache. 

It would be unreasonable and unfair to expect culi- 
nary feats from Aurora under these circumstances, 
and we neither expect them nor get them. At this 
moment Aurora is reclining, with her head tied up, 
upon the drawing-room sofa, and two of the Girls are 
endeavouring to soothe her suffeiings, and persuade 
her to try infallible remedies, whilst the tliird Girl is 
making a kind of a stew, which we are to make a sort 
of meal of presently, when we have time. 

UnfcMTtunately the infallibles are on this occasion on* 
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availing. They won't cure Aurora, who still reclines, 
and her head is still tied up. 

The Girls implore me to seek medical aid. Aurora's 
blue orbs, fixed upon me, are full of plaintive entreaty. 
I hastily swallow a mouthful of the dish and crumble 
up a bit of bread, and seize my hat 

It would be selfish to think of food at such a moment; 
though I must confess that Lam desperately hungry. 

As I seize my hat, therefore, I seize a chunk of 
bread off the bread-plate in the hall, and a moment 
afterwards am choking on the high road without 

When I say medical aid, I own that this is putting 
fhe kind of aid one usually gets from one of our local 
doctors in rather a flattering light We have two local 
doctors, and one of them is pretty good when sober, 
whilst the other is rather bad, generally. The pretty- 
good-when-sober local doctor is away fiom home — 
probably getting unsober — ^so I am obliged to go to 
fhe other doctor, and put it to him about the tooth* 

He says, " Why don't she have it out ? " 

I explain that she objectSb 

He says, "Bah!" 

I explain that Aurora is not quite sure which tooth 
It is that is aching, as all the jaw aches. On which he 
grunts, but offers no remark. 

I say, findii^ a longish pause here, ** Is there any 
kind of remedy you can suggest ? " 

He makes no reply, but, rising to his feet (he hu 
been seated hitherto), walks round the shop and reads 
the names on the bottles. As he does so, I follow his 
movements with my eye, and pass the time wonder- 
ing whether he knows himself the meaning of the 
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names, and why peppermint lozenges should be called 
what the bottle calls them. 

After a time he appears to light unexpectedly upon 
a small quantity of white powder, which he weighs 
with elaboration, upsetting about half of it on the 
counter and the floor. 

I ask what it is ; but, as he is not in the habit of 
answering questions, he takes no notice, and I wait as 
patiently as I can. 

Eventually, the packet being made, he looks for a 
pen in a couple of drawers, and, finding it at last under 
the counter, writes the word **Quinine" on it, and asks 
me for a shilling. 

I return to find Aurora still reclining, and the Girls 
in great distress. The quinine is administered, and 
we await the results. They are almost immediate: 
Aurora is very sick. 

I am much distressed. So are the Girls. Rosabel 
suggests that she should go home to their dear 
mamma, and fetch another infallible remedy mamma 
keeps always at hand ready prepared. 

Aurora, however, elects to go herself. She thinks 
the change may do her good. We think so toa 



Aurora has gone. 

An interval of comparative calm is now ensuing. I 
have had some more of the dish. It doesn't taste very 
well cold ; but never mind. 

I am preparing a letter to the editor of the "Times," 
which occupies me longer than I expected, and one of 
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the Girls taps at tlie door, and asks me whether I 
know what time it is. I look up at the clock. 

Bless me ! I had no idea it was so late. 

** Oh ! Major/* says Cassandra, ** we are in such a 
dreadful state about poor dear Aurora! She promised 
she would return directly, and it is three hours since 
she went out" 

I suggest that perhaps her mamma has detained 
her ; but I, too, am certainly rather uneasy. 

Another hour has passed, yet Aurora has not re- 
turned. I seek my apartment, and wile away a little 
time in experiments with a patent hair-wash, which I 
believe I neglected to mention having purchased at 
the chemist's with the quinine. Whilst thus occupied, 
another of the Girls comes tapping. 

* Oh, Major, we are so horribly frightened! Do you 
really think that was quinine you bought?" 

"Do I what V* This is worse than Tootsy's Epsom 
salts! But stay. Do not let u> be precipitate. One 
false alarm of that kind is surely enough. I know the 
taste of quinine perfectly, and here is the paper with 
a little yet in it In my excitement I forget the dye 
upon my fingers. 

Merciful goodness! It is not the least bit like 
quinine. What is to be done } I stagger towards the 
street door, and my knees knock together as I ga 
But suddenly the street door opens, and Aurora 
enters, fresh and beautiful as ever. 

My feelings are too much for me. I fling away mjr 
hat I catch Aurora to my bosom, and gazing up- 
wards with a vision dimmed with tears of joy, find 
that Aurora's mamma has accompanied her child, and 
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that she seems to be wondering what the deuce I am 
doing ! 



CHAPTER XXII. 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR GOES FOR A GODFATHER. 

An accident has recalled the fact to my mind that 
my fag at old Merchant Taylors* is still alive, and 
appears to be getting on pretty middling. 

The fellow's name, by a curious chance, was Penni- 
watc, and in the old Merchant Taylors' days it was 
my habit to make merry over the fact that Penniwate 
waited on Penny I 

I have frequently laughed at this jest (my own) 
myself. P.W. did not laugh much, if I remember 
He was a heavy kind of boy, and fat. He made a 
good warming-pan on sharp frosty nights. 

To-day, glancing through the " Times " (it is odd my 
letter suggesting a site for the Needle is not in to-day, 
but doubtless it will appear to-morrow — I presume 
there is occasionally a press of correspondence), I 
observe a person of the name of Penniwate subscrib- 
ing a largi.^h sum to a charity. 

Ebenczer Penniwate I That must be my old fag 
And here is his business address, Bleeding Hart Yard. 
The very place for a charitably disposed pesson to 
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live in. Naturally, under the circumstances, his heart 
would bleed for the sufTerings of his fellow-creatures. 

Why should it not bleed for the twins ? It shall t 

This is really a remarkably happy thought of mine I 
Penniwate will feel honoured by my calling on him. 
Hang me! I shouldn't wonder if the fellow feels a 
little frightened, to begin with, when he first hears my 
name. I rather fancy I should in his place. 

Lord, how I used to give it to that fellow! I think 
I recollect how knotted towels and buckle-ends of 
straps were liberally applied to a tightened surface. 
I toasted him, too, if I remember rightly, inside the 
high fire-screen; and at another time stood him, in 
his night-shirt, in the snow to sing ** Hot Codlins," and 
he did the sneezing so awfully lifelike, we encored 
him. 

Decidedly he should be Godfather to these two poor 
boys ! He will be glad of the chance, proud of the 
honour. I '11 go and see him at once. 

I walk to the station, I take a third return upon 
principle, because the Company have suppressed the 
lecond class in the hope of forcing me to ride first I 
will not ride first, as I mentioned before, on principle;. 
The third has a confoundedly hard seat, and the 
people who ride with me are confoundedly objection- 
able ; but I have my principle, and to my principle I 
stick. 

One of our local gentry passes by whilst I am 
looking out of the carriage window, and I nod to 
him. He rather jumps when he sees where I am» but 
I smile blandly, and I say, 

"You are surprised that I should ride third?" 
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He says, •'Yes, lam.'* 

I say, ** I do it on principle * 

He says, ** But the other's only threepence-halfpenny 
more on the double journey." 

I smile. •* Yes, but I do it on principle." 

He says, •'You must be a stupid fool to make your- 
•elf jolly uncomfortable to save threepence-halfpenny.** 

** Confound you, sir!" I say. "Don't you under- 
stand '' 

But he has gone, and I have to content myself with 
explaining the facts of the case to an old woman with 
a bundle on the opposite seat She says, 

** Quite right too, sir. If you can't afford it, why 
should you? Third's good enough for the likes of 
mc and you, sure — ly." 



You my possibly never have visited Bleeding Hart 
Yard. Had Penniwate not lived there, I am not quite 
sure that I should have visited it myself. 

They say that it is going to be pulled down. Pos- 
sibly Penniwate's premises may tumble down of their 
own accord before then. They at present appear to be 
in a tottering condition, and only want a strong gale 
of wind, or a good shove, to topple them over into the 
road. 

Poor Penniwate is, after all, perhaps, not getting on 
quite as well as I had at first supposed. 

I have heard of such things as people, even when on 
the eve of bankruptcy, subscribing to popular charities, 
bjr way of advertisement, to make oUier people think 
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they are all right Possibly I have done wiong ill 
selecting Penniwate as a Godfather. 

The house is dreadfully dirty, and the passage 
blocked up by empty boxes and other lumber. Evi- 
dently Penniwate's business is on its last legs, or worse 
than that even— on crutches. I enter a dimly-lighted 
office, which smells damp and mouldy, and ask for my 
ancient fag. '^ Is he in ? " 

" 111 go and see, sir," says a weak-eyed young man, 
who comes and blinks at me furtively. 

I can understand Penniwate's position. Afraid of 
duns. Don't know whether he is at home or not 

" Shall I take up your name, sir ? " 

** Tell him Major Penny desires to see him.** 

*• Penny what, sir ? " 

•• Penny nothing. Major Penny ! *' 

" Oh, I beg pardon, sir ; I thought it sounded as if 
there was something short." 

What does he mean by that ? I am half inclined to 
tlunk he means impertinence, but I won't go into it 
To be sure. Penny weight — Short weight I '11 speak 
:o P.W. about this when I see him. 



The boy is a deuce of a long while gone. A pro- 
found silence prevails in the place of business. Not 
a soul comes in to buy anything. 

Deadly-lively job this of P.W.'s, it strikes me. 

I have been waiting over half an hour. I hammer 
on the counter. A grey-headed man comes to speak 
to me. He wants to know what I want. I teli liim. 
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He says he knows nothing of it, but he supposes the 
boy passed my name up the pipe. 

Is it dignified for a Major, who has led forces on 
the ensanguined field of battle, to have his name and 
title passed up a pipe ? This is a nice point I might 
almost write to the editor of the ''Times" to ask hb 
opinion on the subject 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

IN WHICH THB MAJOR LANDS A GODFATHXR. 

The grey-headed man proposes passing my name 
iqp the pipe again to make sure. Confound him aod 
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his pipe ! But I suppose he means no offence, so I 
mention my name to him. 

He says, "What?" 

I say, " Major Penny.** 

He says, " Penniwate, I suppose?* 

I say, " Certainly not Penny." 

He repeats, " Not Penny. No ; I said Penniwate. 
Connection of the guv'nor, I suppose ?" 

**No, sir," I reply, naturally indignant, "no con- 
nection. Don't want to be. My name is simply 
Penny. P— E— N— N— Y. Will you please say I 
have waited a long while?" 

The grey-headed man retires to a comer, and I 
hear a faint whisper to this effect : ^ Here 's Penny, 
and he says he won't wait" 

Then I hear a voice in the pipe using bad language, 
and asking, " Who 's playing the fool ? " 

Explanations ensue between the man this end and 
Penniwate himself at the other, and, at last, word 
comes down that I am to go upstairs. 

I do so ; but I somehow don't feel quite so much in 
tlic humour for the interview as I did at first I have 
indeed half a mind to throw the whole thing up, and 
go home. 

However, I go upstairs. I knock at a door in- 
dicated. 

" Come in ! " cries a voice inside. There is nothing 
at all encouraging— or, indeed, I may say, respectful 
— about the tone of the voice ; but I think it, perhaps, 
best to go in, as I have come on purpose. 

There is, however, a difficulty about opening the 
door, for the handle of which I search upon the wrong 
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ride, to begin with. Whikt still searching, I hear bad 
language within the room. 

Even now I have a good mind to give up the god- 
father notion, and go away. However, I don't do 
that ; I go on looking for the door-handle. 

" Bother you 1 " says the voice. But it is more than 
bother* if the truth must be told. " Why don't you 
come in ? " 

I am almost in pitch darkness out here, and am still 
groping wildly for the door-handle. It would seem 
•o absurd to give it up and go away, but I don't see 
anything else for it, unless the person inside chooses 
to offer some assistance. He has — ^just when I was 
leaning against the door, too— and 1 go in with a run, 
my hat going in advance. 

"The handle's off the outside," he says. " Couldn't 
you find that out, without such a jolly lot of fumbling?" 
(only he doesn't exactly say jolly). 

I ignore the expletives, and say, " I desire to speak . 
to Mr. Penniwate." 

"Well, speak, can't you?" says the person con- 
fronting me ; " you 've been long enough about it" 

I look at him — I look at him very hard. Is it 
possible that this is my Penniwate ? He used to be 
my junior — several years my junior, but he appear^ to 
have grown so old. He positively has not a hair on 
his head. 

*'You — you are the same that was at Merchant 
Taylors', aren't you?" I ask — "at school, I mean, 
thirty years ago ? " 

He pauses for a moment to think. " Yes," he re- 
plies^ slowly, "* I was at school thece. What of it I 
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The bilk were paid, I believe. Nobody owes anyw 
thing on my account that I know of; and if they do^ 
you ought to have sent in your claim sooner." 

I can scarcely forbear from a smile. *' Don't you 
know me ? '* (I pause here to think whether he had a 
nickname. To be sure he had. We gave him one 
after that "Hot Codlins" business.) "Don't you 
know me, Eben-sneezer ? " 

The truth appears to dawn upon him gradually. 

** You 're old Penny ! " he cries. 

Hang " old Penny ! " But stay, old is a kmd of term 
of endearment among boys. ^ To be sure I am," I say. 

There is a short pause. 

" What a beast I used to think you I ** he says, in a 
orcamy tone. " You 've got to be very podgy." 

Hang " podgy ! " I don't like this at all '' You 've 
got awfully thin on top," I retort ^ Indeed, thin it 
hardly the word." 

There is another pause. 

••Why did you come here ?** he asks. 

•* ril tell you," I reply. " You 're a bachelor— dorft 
tpeak ! — I know you are by the look of you. I — I am 
the uncle of two boys ; in point of fact* twin hoy^ I 
want a Godfather for them. I saw your name in the 
paper this morning. I recc^nized it. A flood of 
pleasant memories rushed through my mind. I said^ 
• I will go and see him this very day.' I did. Here I 
ami" 

One more of those pauses. 

•• You want me to be the twins' Godfather ? ** he says. 

•That is just what I do want" 

* What are the duties of a Godfather?" he asks, in 
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the same dreamy tone he used before and I noticed 
his eyes wander towards an open cheque-book on the 
table. 

Awfully happy thought ! Duties ? Duties in three 
figures. But it will be best not to startle him too much 
at first 
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•Really and truly* I say, •beyond the mugs«»or 
shall we say spoons and forks, or mugs and spoons 
and forks ? — I don't think there are any duties particu* 
larly insisted on." 

" Oh ! " he says, -^ all right ; I 'U be their Godfather, 
Good day to you I "* 



The last part of our interview was a trifle abrupt, it 
seemed to me, but two or three people seeiyed to be 
shouting up the pipe as I tried to explain to him where 
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I lived, and what train he ooght to catch to be in time 
for the christening. 

The day has arrived. I have written in the mean- 
while to P.W., so that there could be no mistake. He 
<night to be here by eleven sharps and then we ihall 
have plenty of time; 
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We have oflTered him a bed. He might as wdl sleep 
here. It will be rather a nuisance, perhaps ; but then^ 
as he is to be Godfather, and with that cheque-book— 
I believe, too, he really is not so very badly off. 

Eleven thirty-five. No signs of him. Twelve; 
Still no signs, and the ceremony is fixed for half- 
past twelve 1 

Twelve fifteea A parcel come by rail What on 
earth is this? 

My blood boils. I can hardly trust myself to speal^ 
but I must 
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Here is a note. He sends two mugs, and two forks, 
and two spoons, but he doesn't feel equal to the rest 
of the duties. 

Well I do you say ? There are, anyhow, two mugs, 
two fork^ and two spoons to the good. Is that what 
you were pleased to remark ? Look here I The mugs 
are earthenware— -the forks and spoons of wood 1 1 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN WHICH THERE IS VERY NEARLY ▲ MISTAKE HI 
THE CER£MONY. 

I HAVE settled on the names. 

As I intend that the twins themselves shall devote 
their lives to the upholding of the honour and glory 
of Old England— one in the army and the other in 
the navy— I have decided on calling the first twin 
Alexander, and the second Horatia 

In consequence of Rosabel and Aurora's mamma 
having kindly offered to act as Godmother to 
Alexander, in deference to a wish she has expressed 
it is my intention to add Montgomery as a second 
name; whilst, with respect to Horatio^ the fiict that 
my old friend Captain Pincher has promised to do 
the needful in his case (inclusive of a mug of elegant 
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design), we shall be compelled to couple Horatio with 
Pincher. It seems a pity, but it can't very well be 
helped ; and, somehow, Pincher doesn't seem to be 
aware what a beast of a name he has got. 

Several times I have been on the point of breaking 
it gently to Pincher that it won't do, but consideration 
for Pincher's feelings has caused me to refrain. Besides, 
as though Pincher's male parent had not done him 
deadly wrong enough by giving him such a surname, 
he has added insult to injury by calling him Aminadab. 
If I reject one, I must take the other, or quarrel with 
Pincher for life. 

Taking a stroll up the high road the evening before 
the ceremony, I meet Pincher coming at a deuce of a 
pace round a comer, and panting for breath. 

*• Hallo ! Captain," I say, *• what 's the matter ?* 

Pincher takes off his hat, and dabs at his forehead 
with his pocket-handkerchidC *' Matter I " he gasps ; 
* everything 's the matter. It's not cornel What 
the deuce is to be done ? " 

" The — ^the mug ? " I say, suddenly interested. 

** Yes. I Ve telegraphed for it, and I 'm on my way 
down to the station again to make further inquiry." 

" That 's right," I say, with much earnestness ; " stick 
to them. Put up with none of their nonsense I " 

Pincher dabs at his forehead once more, crushes 
down his hat, and scuds away up the hill as fast as his 
poor old l^s will carry him. 

It is really an awfully funny sight, is Pincher's back 
view, under these circumstances. I confess I cannot 
refrain from a smile. Indeed, I sit down on a low wall 
and roar. 
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Then the thought occurs to me, '* Supposing, after 
all, the mug is really lost ? I don't see much fun in 
that" 



Evidently the twins are impressed with the import- 
ance of the ceremony in store for them. 

They have scarcely slept a wink all night. No more 
has anybody else ; but that, apparently, does not 
signify to the twins. 

Mrs. Montgomery has seen them early this mornings 
and says that they are feverish, and must be kept very 
warm. Unfortunately, it is an awfully bleak day, with 
an east wind like a knife. I wonder whether it is 
customary to have the chill taken off the water in the 
font under such circumstances ? I '11 ask the clerk. 

By the time we ought to start, neither Pincher nor 

. his mug have put in an appearance. Perhaps, however, 

he intends to meet us at the church. The ladies are 

all ready and waiting. We have glasses of wine and 

biscuits, and set forth. 

Mrs. Montgomery heads the procession. 

Next in order follow Rosabel and Aurora, each 
carrying a twin. 

Then come Maud and Beatrix (sisters of Rosabel 
and Aurora), who say '* Ketchetty I " to the twins over 
Rosabel and Aurora's shoulders. 

After them come Bathsheba, Cassandra, and Ursula» 
and — 

I, Major Penny, bring up the rear I 

A mongrel dog, of an irreverent nature, runs behind 
and barks. I call to it to ''Get out," but it won't; 
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and I ultimately decide upon ignoring its presence, 
and the procession continuea 

At the turn of the road we find an imbecile native 
of these parts seated on a gate. 

When he sees us he appears to be amused. He 
•ays, **Lookee at 'un droivin' t' goslin's to t* market T 
and as I take no notice of him, continues to indulge 
in similar ribaldries as long as we are in sight. 

As we approach the church, I lead the procession 
with Mrs. Montgomery, so as to be able to make a few 
preliminary arrangements of a necessary character. 

An ancient female, apparently very short-sighted, 
meets us in the porch and drops a curtsey. 

•* It 's your turn next, deary," she says, with a smile 
of great affability ; **and after you a christening." 

The ancient female seems to mean some kind of 
joke by this— -only I don't quite see it 

''We are the christening," I observe, ''unless there 
are twa** 

"Two!* repeats the ancient female, who, by the 
way, seems to be rather hard of hearing as well as dim 
of aghi "Yes, deary, they're twins, but it's quite 
exceptional** 

" Confound you ! * I exdaim, " don't you know we 

want to be the christen I mean— confound you ! 

— ^we *re the christening ^ 

"All right, deary, there 's no occasion to call so loud 
You *fe most old enough to have got a name, sir, I 
should think. But I understand your fun : the lady 
wants to change hers. So you shall, deary. It 's your 
turn next" 

This old woman is intolerable. What is to be done 
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with her ? She appears to have told somebody, who 
has told somebody else, that we are a wedding 

On looking again, I observe the clergyman in the 
distance (who happens to be a stranger to me, doing 
duty for our curate, away on a holiday), appearing 
very impatient, and wondering why we don't come 
forward. 

Presently the derk begins beckoning to me, and I 
think it best to go up and explain. 

" Come, come, my dear sir/' says the strange clergy- 
man, '* you 11 be too late directly. Do make haste, if 
you want to be married." 

•• The fact is," I reply, " I don't want to be married* 

** Good gracious ! " says the strange cleigyman. '* I 
trust that the lady has not " 

" No, no," I hasten to assure him, ^ we 're not the 
marriage — we're the christening." 

'' What made you say you wanted to be married, 
then?" says the strange clergyman, evidently very 
angry. **A joke of this kind — -you will excuse my 
telling you, sir — is ill-timed and ill-placed in this 
sacrod edifice." • 

I feel I am getting very hot and very red. I should 
like to knock the strange clergyman over backwards 
among the hassocks, but I refrain, and retire somewhat 
ignominiously, as it seems to me. 

Meanwhile the wedding party don't show up. No 
more does Pincher — with the mug. Confound Pincherl 
I shan't forgive this very readily. 

At length, after a longish waifc the strange clergy- 
man determines on taking our case first, and, after a 
little awkwardness, owing to the clerk in the confusioa 
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having opened his book for him at the funeral service, 
the ceremony begins. 

I suppose it is not very long, but the twins are 
howling so loudly, I am not sure what is being said. 
Presently, however, I am asked for the twins' names^ 
and have to hand up a twin. 

Owing to more confusion, somebody hands me the 
wrong twin first, and that puts me out again so much 
that, for the life of me, I can think of nothing in the 
way of a name for him but Pincher. 

It is not likely that I shall give him that one after 
what has occurred, and so in desperation I say "John I" 
and Twin No. i is so christened amidst general con- 
sternation. 

I am then called upon for the name of Na 2 Twin, 
and have to hand him to the strange clergyman across 
the font, into which I as nearly as possible drop him • 
and, owing to my memory being at the time a perfect 
blank. No. 2 is called Thomas, to save time. 

This b deuced awkward, but I don't see how it can 
be helped now. 

And, now it is all over, here is Pincher «» without 
tfaemugl 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IN WHICH IT IS A QUESTION OF THE TWINSf 
TEETH. 

I SHOULD feel extremely obliged to the reader if she 
(these chapters were never intended for the perusal of 
male persons) would kindly imagine that time has rolled 
on, and that the twins are some months older. 



N.B. — The rolling on of time and the growth of tmns 
are indicated by these stars. 



I have made it up with Pincher. I have found that 
Pincher was not altogether to blame in not turning up 
in time at the ceremony. The sufferings, mental and 
phjrsical, endured by Pincher upon the day of the 
ceremony, with regard to the mug, would appear to 
have been intense. 

The number of times those poor old legs of his 
carried Pincher over the hill to the station and back 
again, to meet every train, you would hardly credit 

That his exertions were eventually crowned with 
success, I hasten to testify. The mug did come at 
last, and so indeed, did, a second mug also, which, in 
sheer desperation, Pincher had telegraphed for, whea 
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he thought there was no chance of the original mug 
turning up. 

Since«then there have been County Court actions 
relative to the mug in question, and cross actions^ 
from which serious unpleasantness has resulted To 
speak of mugs since then, in Pincher's presence, is to 
bring about ebullitions of temper best avoided. 

Since the ceremony, I regret to say, the twins have 
not been at all well The abnormal wolfishness of the 
twins' appetites has largely subsided. They have had 
what Mrs. Montgomery describes as ^ nasty little 
rashes." They have had coughs and colds, and spas- 
modic twitchings of an alarming character, and Mrs. 
Montgomery ssiys it's "all the teeth." 

It would appear that the twins are backward In 
their teething, and that the rashes, coughs, colds, and 
spasmodic twitchings are the natural results of this 
backwardness. 

I say, '' Oughtn't something to be done ?^ and Mrs. 
Montgomery produces a teething mixture composed 
of tincture of cinnamon and powdered chalk, and we 
administer it according to the written instructions, at 
the rate of two teaspoonfuls per twin three times per 
diem, but it doesn't seem to do any particular good. 

Can it be possible, I ask myself, that Mrs. Mont- 
gomery is wrong respecting the twins' ailment ? For- 
tunately, I have a work I have recently purchased 
treating of infants' ailments, and I look up** Teething * 
in the index. 

The book sajrs, •* The period when the teeth maybe 
expected is indicated by an increased irritability of 
the infant'* 
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To judge by these indications, this would seem to 
be the period— only that, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, the twins have always been rather irritable. Aie 
they more so now than usual ? 

As yet, as there are none of the signs of the teeth 
coming through the gums, indicated in the work of 
reference, I cannot quite make up my mind whether 
or not Mrs. Montgomery is not labouring under a 
delusion. One reason for my having my doubts ic* 
specting Mrs. M.'s knowledge is, that I strongly suspect 
her of fixing the name of the complaint after finding 
the recipe, instead of first settling what the complaint 
is. Mrs. Montgomery, as a mother of four, howevert 
being the only one of the eleven concerned with any 
practical knowledge on the subject of infant ailment^ 
Bathsheba, Cassandra, Ursula, Rosabel, Aurora, Beatris^ 
Maud, the twins, and I, are compelled to bow to her 
decision, and respectively buy, mix, administer, or 
swallow, as the case may be, the medicines prescribed. 

A prey to varied emotions, I go over the hill for a 
constitutional, and accidentally meet my old friend 
Dr. Bloggs — Bli^gs of ours — ^who is quartered at the 
market town. 

This is, it seems to m^ a capital opportunity of 
getting an opinion on the case, and I artfully lure 
Bloggs in the direction of my house, and insist on his 
coming in and having a glass of sherry and a biscuit 

With the sherry and the biscuit I, with more artful- 
ness, produce a twin — the most irritable one— and ask 
him what he thinks of it 

I have since had reason to believe that Bloggs has 
not given much attentioo to the ailments of inlancyt 
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and is better at cutting off l^;s or sewii^ wounds up 
with wire. 

He says, "What's that?- 

I reply, ** My nephew— a fine little fellow, doa\ yon 
tiiink ? One of two— twina** 




He says^ ^ Looks unwholesome^ don't he?* 

I hardly like this way of putting it, but I don't diink 
Bloggs means any harm. He has a rough way with 
him, that b alL 

I say, ^ I think he is out of sorts just now— I am 
told he is teething. But, I suppose^ as soon as he cuts 
his teeth *• 

"That doesn't follow," says Bloggs, •There are 
several diseases that teething gives rise to — as, for in- 
stance, convulsions, water on the brain, rickets, and fe- 
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mittent fevers. He mig^t be uckening for one of 
them— perhaps the lot* 

I gasp as he enumerates these horrors, and drink off 
half a glass of sherry to steady my nerves. 

^I — I hope it won't be so serious as all thatl** I 
say ; ''but what disturbs me most b that I can't help 
thinking it 's a back tooth he is going to cut first ii 
that 's the case, ndiat would you advise ?* 

''If that is the case," says Bloggs, '^ I should be in- 
dined to have it out right ofil I don't see what else 
could be done.* And with this Bloggs puts on his 
hat, and prepares to take his departure. 

G)nfound Blog^l I'm sorry now I wasted the 
sherry and biscuits on him. I remember, in my time, 
the fellow was a confirmed practical joker. Yet, again, 
he seemed in earnest What ought I to do ? 

I have it I '11 go and see my friend Bowden, and 
take the twins with me. 

When I say I will take the twins, I mean I will ac- 
company some member of my household, who will 
carry the twins — or, more properly speaking, perhaps 
two members of my household, who will carry a twin 
each — ^say Rosabel and Aurora. 

Although not, strictly speaking, members of my 
household, Mrs. Montgomery and her two other 
daughters, Beatrix and Maud, are pretty frequently 
with us, and, hearing what I propose, think it will be 
a capital opportuni^ to go up to town and do a little 
shopping. 

The Girb, acquainted with this project, also inti- 
mate a desire to shop, and think they cannot do better 
tiiaa join the party. 
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This is not, strictly speaking, quite what I desired, 
but I don't know exactly how to refuse so we all start 
together, and I pay the nine (area. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

IK WHICH TH£ TWINS CAUSE MORE ANXIETY. 

My friend Bowden has a first floor in Charles Street, 
St James's, of reasonable dimensions ; but, as we ap- 
proach it, I have an uneasy suspicion that we shall 
make rather a crowd in his dn^wing-room. 

As this reflection occurs to me, I look up and observe 
my friend Bowden at the window, and wonder whether 
he thinks I 'm bringing him a lady's school 

Under these circumstances, therefore, I induce six 
of the party to go and eat buns at a neighbouring 
baker's, and, accompanied by Aurora and Rosabel 
consult my friend Bowden about the twins' teeth. 
He is not of opinion that the back teeth will come 
first ; on the contrary, he gives the preference to the 
central incisors, and is of opinion that after them we 
may expect the lateral incisors, and then not be sur- 
prised to see some of the canines. In the meanwhile^ 
he thinks the twins appear to be getting on as well as 
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can be expected, and b not in iavour of an operatiofi 
being perfomied just yet awhile on either of them. 

After which he insists upon Rosabel, Aurora, and I 

taking a glass of his particular port, and just half a 

glass each afterwards, and the time passes quite plea- 

• santly until a couple of patients arrive, and we all have 

a kind of guilty consciousness of the mammae and the 




FbofI 

Girls, and Beatrix, and Maud languishing found the 
comer on dry buns. 

I don't know how ft is, but few things in life seem 
to me much more enjo)rable than visiting your Dentist 
when it is not your own tooth that is to be operated 
on. 

The six at the Pastrycook's are waiting for us, and 
glad we have come. There are only the buns to pay 
for, and we may start 

After this the ladies do a little shopping, and I wait 
outside the shops^ and then we go to the ^Criterion/ 
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and have a little lunch, and take the train home. It 
b noty perhaps, a cheap trip this, but it is a very 
pleasant one. The twins are more than usually inir 
tabk. That is all there is to complain oC 



The twins go on that night in a way we are oausad 
|o^ even in thenL 




Whatiitobtdoaiy 



In the morning Mrs. Montgomeiy (she and her two 
other daughters stayed here last night — ^it was so late 
for them to go home — and I slept on the parlour sofa) 
knocks at the parlour door, and beseeches me to lose 
no time, but run for the Doctor. 

I run with all my might, and come full butt against 
Pincher round a comer. I tell Pincherwhat a state of 
mind I am in, and we run together. We bring back 
the best of the two local Doctors, and he gives the 
twins something soothing, and leaves them apparently 
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easier in their minds, but he says it will be a good job 
when it is all over. 

We think so too, and seek our couches that night, 
worn and weary, at an earlier hour than usual Ac- 
cording to my friend Bowdcn, the twins' teeth were 
not far off; but the local Doctor says it may be 
weeks, and there is no telling which twin will survive. 
Certainly not both. 

♦ « « • « « 

Another day has dawned. A report reaches me 
that the twins are sitting up in their little cot, radiant 
as sunshine. Presently I go to the nursery, and pass 
my finger gently into Twin No. I's mouth. 

He bites it. 

I don't give No. 2 a chance, but I grapple with him 
and examine his jaw. 

Both twins have cut their central incisors 1 




«'H€'tatt'«ii" 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH SOMEBODY DOES SOMETHING SILLY. 

This has really not been at all a pleasant morning. 
The local tradesmen's quarterly bills have ju^t come 
in» and I find them considerably larger than usual 

I observe, in going into details, that the physic for 
the twins is the principal item in the local Doctor's 
account Casting my eye over the Grocer's account, 
I perceive that the twins' "foods" come to money. 
Yet I am inclined to think that our increase of expen- 
diture may also, to some extent, be attributed to other 
causes. When I casually mention that I have recently 
learnt that it is Aurora's opinion that the best fresh 
butter, and the best fresh butter alone, is absolutely 
necessary for all culinary purposes, I trust that the 
sagacious reader will find a wink to be equal to a nod. 

In addition to the circumstance above alluded to, 
I may, I trust, be pardoned if I state what might al- 
most appear like a truism, namely, that although pos- 
sibly upon occasion what was enough for one has been 
found to be enough for two, what was enough for 
Dawkins does not entirely suffice for five. I allude to 
the fact that, of late, Mrs. Montgomery and her two 
other daughters pretty well live here. 

In the character of host, I am willing to allow that 
a hearty appreciation of the viands decking my hum- 
ble board is what I desire to see, and it is. possibbTi 
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almost unc[cntlemanly — unmanly even, I may say—* 
to count up what it costs to support these four young 
and lovely girb and their mamma; yet, you know, as, 
I have to pay— 

With regard to the other Girls — ^the old original 
ones — I notice, with some uneasiness, that they are 
not altogether what they used to be. To some extent 
the air of contentment which was one of their chief 
characteristics in times gone by exists no longer. The 
advent of the military, which, it may be recollected, I 
foresaw would bring trouble to our hitherto happy 
home, has wrought havoc and desolation. 

A flightiness hitherto undreamt of has taken pos- 
session of the Girls, and the stock-in-trade of the chief 
Linendraper at the neighbouring market town no 
longer suffices for their wants. Journeys to town for 
the purpose of shoppinji^ are of frequent occurrence, 
and Aurora, Rosabel, Beatrix, Maud, and their mam- 
ma go shopping too, and have their purchases put 
down in the Girls' bills. 

Upon my venturing to remonstrate — attempts at 
the assertion of my authority have not recently been 
successful enough to warrant frequent repetition — ^the 
Girls' conduct is most extraordinary. 

'' One might as well be an 03rster at once, as live in 
this stupid humdrum hole," exclaims Bathsheba,** and 
I, for one, will endure it no longer 1** 



Although I have most effectually sent the bold prU 
vate soldiers to the right about, I find my house coo* 
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ttantly besieged by the officers from the neighbouring 
town, who ride over, lunch, and dine, and take tea 
with us any number of times a week, and occasionally 
stay to supper. To say that their spurs have ruined 
all my chair-legs and frayed my best drawing-room 
carpet, would be to say nothing ; and, indeed, perhaps 
I ought not to mention it here. 

Cassandra says, " Perhaps some day they may no 
longer annoy you by their presence." 

I think that is more than probable. I expect they 
will change their quarters soon, and I shan't be sorry. 

Bless me I 

A sudden light has broken in upon me, and I am 
absolutely dazzled. The Girls actually — at their 
time of. life, too ! and especially Bathsheba, at her 
time of life — labour under the impression that these 
young fellows come here rasping my chair-legs on 

account of Upon my word of honour, it is too 

ridiculous I 



I am, at this moment, in my saiutnm sanctorum^ 
grappling with the Butcher s bill, when there comes a 
soft tap at the door. Probably Aurora, to consult me 
about to-day's dinner. In that case, I must be firm 
with her. Even if she calls me a Cross Old Thing, I 
must still be steadfast to my purpose. This reckless 
extravagance can no longer continue; 

« Come in 1" 

It is Aurora's mamma. ^ Oh, Major, I hope I am 
not disturbing you," she says; "but I do so much 
Vant to have a few moments' serious talk with you 
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about — you, however, no doubt, know what I would 
•ay." 

I reply that, if the truth must be told, I have not 
the remotest notion. 

She seems surprised at this, and says, ** In that case 
I cannot be too explicit In these cases one never 
can." 

I bow. What's coming, I wonder? 

* Major,* she says, " I of course speak on behalf of 
my children. That you had long ago won the respect, 
the esteem — nay, why should I not say the love and 
affection ?— of all, can be no secret to you, and I will 
not, I cannot deny that in whatever direction your 
preference may lie, there will always be a certain 
amount of disappointment, which, however, you must 
not, nay, you should not, perpiit to influence your 
choice." 

" You *11 excuse me, Mrs. Montgomery,** I observe^ 
*but what in the name of goodness do you mean ?" 

**I simply mean," says Mrs. Montgomery, "that as 
a mother I cannot permit this distracting uncertainty 
any longer to continue, and I must insist on your say* 
ing which it is." 

"Good gracious me, ma'am!** I gasp out, **if any 
member of your accomplished and amiable family 
labours under the ide-^ that I am going to propose to 
her, she is, I may say, utterly mistaken. If — if I ever 
intended to do such a thing, I— I should select some 
one more of my own age — some one — I trust you un- 
derstand me." 

**0h. Major." says Mrs. Mon^omery, *•! do now; 
but imtil this moment I had not the faintest suspicioa 
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of the real state of your feelings. I cannot, it is true, 
give you in return a girl's first love, for I will not deny 
that one, who is now no more^ I loved deeply and de- 
votedly ^^ 

"Confound it, ma'am!** I cry out, **this is getting 
right down ridiculous. You must be a stupid old 
fooir 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN WHICH TWOPENNY TURNS UP. 

There have been scenes ! Several scenes 1 Every^ 
thing is at an end every way. Everybody is going. 
Everybody is packing up. Every one has denounced 
me. It would appear that I ought to be ashamed of 
myself: I am not sure I am not 

Aurora and Rosabel's little luggage stands in the 
hall ; the carrier's cart will fetch it presently. They 
have clung to the Girls and wept, but they say 't is 
better thus. The Girls say that this is na longer a 
home for them either. They themselves appear to 
be only waiting for the men with the spurs to turn up 
and cany them ofil Presently the twins and I will be 
tlooe in our glory; 
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In the midst of all this a shabby stranger arrives, 
with a single knock. I open the door to him, and he 
hands me a thumb-marked, crumpled envelope, con- 
taining a note to this effect: 

•• Sir, — Excuse the liberty I take in addressing you, 
but want must plead as my excuse. If you can oblige 
me with the loan of a pound or fifteen shillings until 
the end of the week, when I expect to sell some shares 
in a public company, I should feel obliged. 

^ Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
* Percy Twopenny. 

•P.S. — Perhaps you would like to buy some of the 
shares yourself. My friend, whom you can trust with 
the money, has them with him. Please make it a pound 
if possible.*' 

This, then, b the father of the Twins ! 1 ! 



The man has gone, and . did not lack him. Neither 
J id I send the money or buy the shares. 



Three days have elapsed since Rosabel and Aurora 
quitted my house. The Girb have cried almost inces- 
santly. We are all very wretched. I almost wish some 
of those young fellows with the spurs would turn up 
again, if only for a change. 
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But they don't The Girls seem to think this 
singular. 

At last one does turn up — ^not, however, one of the 
most regular of our visitors ; but I welcome him cordi- 
ally, and ask after the four regular ones, Bragshaw, 
Bagshaw, Ragshaw, and Wagshaw (these names will 
do as well as any others). My visitor looks knowing. 
He supposes they're more agreeably engaged. By 
the way, they are all engaged. Didn't I know ? 

^ Engaged I to whom ? " I ask. 

** Go on," he says. " Why, it was 3rou brought it all 
about They told mesa They 're nice girls, ain't they? 
Not much tin, but deuced nice." 

" D— d— do you mean the Miss Montgomerys ? " I 
stammer. 

He does I How am I to break this to those poor^ 
wretched, miserable, unhappy Girls? 



Three weeks have elapsed. It has been broken to 
those poor, wretched, miserable, unhappy Girls, and 
they are bad I Just at present they talk of emigrating, 
or going out to the seat of war a^ hospital nurses. 
Just at present I don't think it is any particular good 
trying to conciliate them. 

They say the Montgomery girls are deceitful cats. 



Of course I only ask out of sheer curiosity, but I 
wonder whether either Rosabel, Aurora, Beatrix, or 
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Maud really did entertain any, and, in that case^ 
whether they wanted to make sure before settling 
with the young fellows with the spurs. 



The shabby man again, and another rather shabbier 
—Twopenny, the father of the twins. 

Both appear to be the worse for liquor. Twopenny 
says he is the twins' legal protector, and wants to take 
them away with hinu I ask. Where ? He says, the 
workhouse, in which it is his intention to end his days. 

I say, " Look here. Twopenny, this sort of thing 
won't do, you know. Don't you come here trying oa 
this sort of thing any more, because it won't do." 

He says (with a hiccup), *'Give me my children* 
It is but right that I should have them. Am I not 
their sole surviving parent ? " 

His friend adds, " Certainly, old boy. Don't you 
stand none of his nonsense.** 

I do not, however, give Twopenny his twins, as 
desired, but I give him a trifle in silver instead, and 
he goes away in a happier frame of mind, with another 
hiccup. 

Will he come back again, though? 

I expect he will 



Three months have elapsed. The poor blighted 
Girls are still living beneath my roof. 
So are the twiii& 
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Twopenny sends for them at intervals, dating his 
letters from various casual wards, hospitals, and police 
stations, but they are still with me. 

The Montgomery girls are married. 

My solicitor tells me Mrs. Montgomery has no case, 
but I must personally defend the action. He says that 
in these breach of promise businesses the man always 
gets awfully guyed, but 1 mustn't mind that I am 
trying not to mind much. I am trying to look forward 
to the guying with indifference, and am trying to 
pretend I shall rather enjoy it 

♦ ♦ « ' « « « 

Three years have elapsed. 

The Girls have not emigrated as yet. A new Curate 
has come down to our parish. We have him in to tea 
pretty frequently. He has a taste for music, and is 
fond of water-colour painting ; he also is a collector, 
in a small way, of old china. We are not quite sure 
in which direction he may indicate a preference, but 
at present I see no reason why I should offer any 
opposition. 

He is a man of superior attainments, and has a great 
deal of shrewd common sense. I read him all my 
letters to the editor of the *• Times," and he is of 
opinion that it is a shame they are not inserted. 

It is over a year since I last saw anything of Two- 
penny. This may be a good sign. I shan't advertise 
for him. He may turn up again, and he mayn't 
There 's an amount of uncertainty about it, it is true, 
which is in a way worrying, but I think I prefer the 
uncertainty to Twopenny as a present and palpable 
fiict 
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I have pretty well got over the recollections of mjr 
sufferings in that confounded law court; pretty nearly, 
but not quite. 

There are other recollections, too, associated with 
the name of Montgomery, not quite so easily got over, 
perhaps. 

But I don't mention this before the Girls. 

I should feel obliged if you too would not mentioa 
this before the Girls. 

The twins have been short-coated some time now* 
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THE AUDIPHONE, 



GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF. 



An Znstnuiient that Bnables Deaf Persons to Hear Ordinary Oon- 

▼ersation Readily Through the Medium of the Teeth, and 

those Bom Deal and Dumb to Hear and Iieam 

to Speak. How it is Done, Eto. 



The Andiphone is a new instrnment made of a peculiar 
oomposition, possessing the property of gathering the faint- 
est sonnds (somewhat similar to a telephone diaphragm), 
and conveying them to the auditory nerve, through the 
medium of the teeth. The external ear has nothing what- 
ever to do in heoHng with this wonderful inat^'ument. 

It is made in the shape of a fan, and can be used as such, 
if desired. 

When adjusted for hearing, it is in suitable tension and 
the upper edge is pressed slightly against one or more of 
the upper teeth. 

Ordinary conversation can be heard with ease. In moist 
cases deafness is not detected, 

The Audiphone Is Patented throughout the civilized worid. 



Ck>nversational« smaU ^6.00 

Conversational, large $6*00 

The Audiphone will be sent to anj address, on receipt of price, by 
RHODES & McCLURE, 

Agents for the World, 

152 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

(Aadlfihone Parlors* A^jAceiit to tbe Ofliee*) 



Popular FuUications 



OF THB 



ioie!! £ HcCke M Co. 



CHICAGO, ILLS. 



PoBno PsABLS, Bevel Edge, 400 pages, • - $1.00 

Gems of Poetry, Bevel Edge, 400 pages, - • 1.50 

Edison and His Inventions, 178 pages, - - 1.00 

Abe Lincoln Stories, Bevel Edge, 246 pages, - 1.00 

Abe Lincoln Stories, in German, Bevel Edge, - 1.00 
Moody's Child Stories, Bevel Edge, 150 pages, 1.00 

Moody's Anecdotes and Illustrations, Bevel Edge, 

200 pages, 1.00 

Wit, Wisdom and Eloqusnob op R G. Ingersoll, 

Bevel Edge, pages, - - - - - 1.00 
Great Speeches, Complete, op R. G. Ingersoll, 

Bevel Edge, 340 pages, 1.50 

Mistakes of Ingersoll, Replies ry the Clergy, 

AND Ingersoll's Answers, COMPLETE, Bevel 

Edge, 600 pages, 2.00 

AU the above books are bound in cloth and gold, and 
elegantly illustrated. 

The above books are for sale on this train, or will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

RHODES & McCLURE, Publishers. 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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